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Oxtp ScHoot Books IN THE Forp COLLECTION 


By Henry A. HaicH 


DETROIT 


LD SCHOOL BOOKS are probably as important as any 
QO relics of the past. Their influence in the development of 
the rugged, hopeful determined qualities of American character 
was perhaps predominant. 

They were the first books to appeal to the pliant minds of 
the children of the earlier generations, and the influence came 
at the most impressionable period of the student’s life. 

When it is remembered that probably over 122,000,000 of 
McGuffey’s readers alone were published and distributed be- 
tween 1836 and 1920, and that probably a greater number of 
other similar school books of high moral and practical value 
were in the hands and hearts of eager American youths, during 
a period when school books on other subjects were less dom- 
inant, it will be realized that the effect of these old books in 
the development of American character and life was very great. 

Mr. Ford must have early realized all this when he com- 
menced the collection of useful relics. Though his collections 
were largely of physical objects of mechanical sorts he did not 
neglect the collection of books, records and other documents. 

Indeed, one of Mr. Ford’s greatest hobbies is and has been 
the collecting of old school text books—particularly the famous 


The writer desires to express sincere thanks to Mr. Ford and his office officials 
for valuable data and suggestions used in preparing this article. 
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“Eclectic” readers of William Holmes McGuffey, which, in 
common with millions of others of his generation, he studied 
as a schoolboy. He began collecting McGuffey more than 20 
years ago when he sought a copy of a First Reader to verify a 
verse Mrs. Ford had casually quoted to him and that both 
remembered having read in school as children. Today his col- 
lections, consisting of nearly 5000 copies, of which 145 are 
of different editions, is one of the three largest and finest in 
existence and includes primers, first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth readers, high school readers, word lists and 
reading charts. 

Between 1836 and 1920 approximately 122,000,000 McGuffey 
books were printed, in 160 editions, of which, however, as dis- 
tinct copyrights show, only seven involved material changes. 
The Readers in Mr. Ford’s collection, of which probably the 
rarest item is a “First,” printed in 1886 by the first publishers, 
Truman & Smith, came from’ many sources, most of them 
having been acquired by purchase but many by gift. 

In 1926 he began reprinting the six readers at Dearborn and 
until the supply was exhausted gave away’ approximately 30,- 
000 copies. Among those to receive sets from him were many 
prominent educators, jurists, and statesmen, including Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the United States. Some went to 
personal frieuds. Some went to descendants of William 
Holmes McGuffey and his brother and collaborator, Alexander. 
But the vast majority went to average Americans everywhere 
who had either studied in or taught from the McGuffey Read- 
ers and who shared Mr. Ford’s respect and admiration for 
their author. 

The McGuffey readers are kept in a section of the big ref- 
erence library in the engineering laboratory at Dearborn. 
While an important part, they constitute numerically but a 
small part of the thousands of volumes Mr. Ford has gathered 
in building up the great collections of Americana that fill his 
Edison Institute Museum. ; 

- These books, for the most part still uncatalogued and un- 
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classified, are housed in four units of the Museum library, each 
consisting of a room some 20 by 45 feet in dimensions lined 
with filled book shelves, and a smaller fireproof room for the 
rarer items in each section. 

They include medical and religious works, Bibles of great 
value and antiquity, scores of ancient leather-bound ledgers 
that tell the story of the early struggles of many a flourishing 
business and many another business long since vanished, agri- 
cultural books, magazines and newspapers, Patent Office re- 
ports and gazettes, books on firearms, the Michigan pioneer 
and historical collection, histories of the United States and of 
states and cities, city directories, hundreds of technical works 
on steam engines, gas engines, electrical devices, books about 
clocks, watches, furniture, glassware, old New England inns, 
biographies, costumes, transportation, books on music and 
musical instruments and a tremendous library of sheet music 
that once was the property of Thomas A. Edison. One member 
of the museum’s staff is engaged at the moment in gathering 
all books in the collection by or about Noah Webster. Some 
day they doubtless will be housed in Webster’s birthplace, 
which Mr. Ford recently acquired and plans to restore in Green- 
field Village. 

Among these books are some 2,000 American school text- 
books—gifts, for the most part—that have come to Mr. Ford 
as a sort of corollary of his search for the various editions 
of McGuffey. They include readers bearing such familiar and 
to oldsters once-feared names as Saunders, Harper, Swinton, 
Sheldon, Hillard, Town, Cobb, Willson, Monroe, Baldwin, El- 
son, Denman, Howe and Butler; arithmetics, with the even 
more dread names of French, Davies, Dodds, Robinson, Felter, 
E. E. White, Fish, Eaton, and Thomson—the Thomson of the 
“new practical arithmetic”’—the Ray of algebraic fame; and, 
of course, scores of textbooks on English, penmanship, spell- 
ing, history, foreign languages and all the other subjects over 
which Young America has pondered and wept and laughed and 
worried for generations. 
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Any account of the Old Books in the Ford Historical Mu- 
seum should begin with some description of the McGuffey 
Eclectic Series—the “selected” series chosen from many 
sources, broad, liberal, good in taste and style. The word 
“eclectic” has passed out of common use, but it expressed Mc- 
Guffey’s method. The series included the Eclectic Primer and 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Eclectic 
Readers. There was also a Speller and a Book of Charts. But 
it was the Readers that became so popular and wide spread 
and familiar and inspiring to so many students, many of whom 
still living still cherish the memory of the “Old McGuffey’s.” 

The Primer, is to me the most ingenious of the series. It 
shows a wonderful cleverness on the part of Dr. McGuffey to 
entice and entertain the little learner. Beginning with the 
alphabet it follows with pictures of some familiar object the 
name of which begins with the letters—as A for Ax, B for Box, 
C for Cat, D for Dog and so on through. 

Then come the “lessons” showing the use of letters to make 
words, each word shown by a picture,—as, “Is it an ax?” “It 
is an ax.” “It is my ax.” ete. Notice that all words have but 
two letters. C, illustrated by a nice old cow, begins the use of 
three letters. “Is ita cow?” “It is a cow.” “It is my cow.” 
ete. 

By the time the little learner has finished the fifty pages of 
the Primer many familiar objects will have become associated 
with the letters spelling them, and the sound of the letters will 
become fixed in the students’ minds. Toward the end of the 
Primer short stories about familiar things on farm or in house- 
hold, arouse the interest of the little reader and prepare him 
for the six graded Readers comprising the “Eclectic” Series. 

The First Reader is a continuation of the Primer with grad- 
ually increasing words, some with five or six letters and two 
syllables, but always relating to familiar things, specially 
things pleasing to children. Cheerfulness prevails throughout 
the series. Goodness is extolled, kindness encouraged, rewards 
and punishments begin to appear, love of parents and family 
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and playmates and kindness to animals and love of nature 
and love of Right and abhorrence of Wrong is appealed for, 
but always rather covertly so as not to lessen the reader’s 
interest in the book. 

The Second and Third Readers are progressive editions of 
the First, gradually a little more involved, complications be- 
ginning to show; poems appear—The “Cradle Song,” “The 
Little Star”, “Mary’s Little Lamb”, and others and the stories 
are more interesting and their moral application more ap- 
parent and direct. The short stories, some in dialogue form, 
are all on subjects in which early youth is naturally interested 
and the effect is to increase that interest and apply it to useful 
ends. They were gathered from any available source; probably 
most of them were written by the good old Doctor himself. 

The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers are progressively ad- 
vanced and assume the qualities of regular books. They are 
for the most part literary gems. They consist very largely 
of selections from the greatest writers in the English language, 
arranged progressively to the end. The tables of contents of 
these three volumes shows the sources and the names of many 
of the great builders of our literature. 

The Bible, Homer, Milton, Shakespeare, Pope, Scott, Hood, 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, Pitt, Macaulay, Southey, 
Byron, Dickeus, Bulwer, Cowper, Gray, Hemans, Walpole, 
Disrali, Rosseau, Washington Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Willis, Prentice, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Beecher, 
Daniel Webster and Patrick Henry. These are but a part of 
the names that adorn and dignify the brilliant pages of the 
McGuffey Readers! And what a galaxy of greatness and ex- 
cellence is presented; an epitome of the stars of our literary 
world! 


And a most wonderful and useful thing about these great 
writers quoted from by McGuffey and showing his anxiety 
to help his readers, is that preceding each selection, the name, 
date and brief biography and place in literature of the author 
is given. And where it seemed a help to fuller comprehension 
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a statement of the incidents surrounding the selection is set 
forth. For instance, preceding the historic speech of Patrick 
Henry, is the statement that it was made before the Virginia 
Convention called to deliberate with other States on resistance 
to Great Britain. 

Another thing of great importance to the student which 
occurs all through these books is that words of difficult spell- 
ing are set apart in columns preceding the selections for study 
and memorizing. Words of unusual meaning are defined and 
explanations given. 

All through the several books, footnotes to the teachers give 
apt suggestions on impressing the young reader’s mind with 
the importance of pronunciation, articulation, emphasis and 
clear comprehension of the selection. 

In the Sixth Reader a section is devoted to the principles of 
elocution involved in correct reading. Articulation, inflection, 
accent, emphasis, the simile, and even voice and gesture, are 
considered and explained. Some seventy pages are devoted to 
this. 

Another thing of interest and importance in these selections 
from the great authors is the progressive location, aptness, 
variety and pertinence in arrangement, as well as complete- 
ness, spirit and effect upon the reader; all showing the great 
care, intelligence and devotion of the compiler. Dr. McGuffey 
was certainly a great character in his very important work. 
A cultured man of great intelligence, discernment and high 
moral and spiritual devotion. It is no wonder that he is ven. 
erated by so many of his old readers for he was really a bene- 
factor to innumerable citizens and hence in no small degree 
to his country and to his times and to his fellowmen. 

In view of Mr. Ford’s veneration for McGuffey and the high 
value he sets upon the McGuffey Readers it may be well to in- 
clude a brief biography. 

William Holmes McGuffey (1800-1873) is set down in the 
encyclopedias as an American Educator, born on a small farm 
in Washington County, Pa., and in a small one story log 
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house of the early primitive kind, without cellar, but one room, 
and half story attic reached by ladder. The big chimney and 
fireplace, made of field stones, stretched nearly across one side, 
the old time crane and trammels, squatty andirons, wooden 
works clock, corded bedstead, the big cupboard and home- 
made chairs and table, made up the simple homestead in 
youth of this great man. It was as crude as Lincoln’s birth- 
place and in a colder country. But McGuffey had sturdy 
parents with hopeful faith and determined endurance, with a 
cheerful outlook of better and broader life for those to come. 
McGuffey attended the neighboring log school, had a good 
teacher, was a good student, and finally became a teacher him- 
self. By concerted effort he got to attend a small pioneer col- 
lege, known as Washington College. He graduated from that 
institution in 1826 and began that fall as professor of ancient 
languages at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, still in pros- 
perous existence. In 1832 he was transferred to the chair of 
Mental Philosophy. He resigned in 1836 and accepted the 
presidency of Cincinnati College. In 1839 he accepted the 
presidency of Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. In 1843 he 
returned to Cincinnati and was for two years a professor in 
Woodward College. In 1845 he began as professor of Natural 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia and con- 
tinued in that position until his death, May 4, 1873. 

It was during the ten years from 1826—’36 at Miami that he 
did the major work in the preparation of the Readers. Mc- 
Guffey seemed to have been the first or among the first to dis- 
cover the need of better primary school books and he set about 
to improve this most important branch of educational work. 
All his spare time and at some periods his full time, he worked 
with soul-felt zeal, to give to pupils an inspiring start, lead- 
ing them far enough so that if they should go no further, they 
could have an insight and a preview that could lead them on to 
a fairly broadened and useful American Citizenship. He thus 
contributed to the great and unparalleled advance during the 
past half century, in American Civilization. 
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Such is, in simple array, the life character and work of 
William Holmes McGuffey who certainly may justly be set 
down as one of the greatest educators of American youth. 

McGuffey probably made a greater impression on Henry 
Ford than any other man except Edison and possibly John 
Burroughs. The first he never knew personally; the two latter 
he had a long personal acquaintance with and he entertained 
both many times in his home at Dearborn. But his tender 
memory and veneration for McGuffey was intense and cer- 
tainly justified. This is shown by his numerous crisp, short 
expressions, for he never indulges in dissertation. Handing 
the writer a set of the McGuffey Readers (one of the many 
sets he has had printed), Mr. Ford said, “I make you a present 
of my University.” He had previously called them his “High 
School”. Those books were indeed, both High School and Uni- 
versity to Henry Ford, for he had opportunity only for a coun- 
try school education. 

Asked what effect the study of these books had upon his 
life character and success, he replied, “Jt was good”. Asked 
what effect these books had upon the millions of American 
youths who had read and studied them, he added simply, “That 
was good too.” 

The condensed meaning of these short sentences, as well as 
the regard and veneration for McGuffey felt by Mr. Ford, is 
shown by his activities concerning the remaining mementoes 
of the great educator. 

It is little wonder to those who know Mr. Ford that he 
should begin by having his own well-worn set of McGuffey 
Readers beautifully rebound and laid away among the treas- 
ures in his own private library, nor that having started the 
collection he should continue the collection of “McGuffey’s” 
from any source available and have them put in order and 
laid away safely in that big room in the Dearborn Laboratory. 

Nor is there any wonder that having commenced the collec- 
tion of the McGuffey books he should continue with the col- 
lections of other relics relating to McGuffey’s life. Naturally 
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he went to the old homestead, the birthplace and boyhood 
home of the educator down in a remote and early region of 
Pennsylvania where the old McGuffey home was located. He 
wanted to buy the old buildings, but ended by buying the entire 
little farm and removing all tangible articles that would stand 
the journey, and re-erecting them into the McGuffey cluster 
in the Greenfield Village at Dearborn. 

The McGuffey group in Greenfield Village comprises three 
buildings, the old original log cabin homestead, the “McGuffey 
School” made of logs from the Old McGuffey Barn, and the Old 
Smokehouse from the McGuffey homestead. The group is lo- 
cated quite near the Martha-Mary Chapel. It is the most im- 
portant cluster of old buildings in the village with the excep- 
tion of the Edison Relics in Menlo Park, the portion of the 
village set apart for the wonderful old Edison structures 
wherein the world-epochal achievements of Edison were de- 
veloped. 

In the McGuffey cluster the place of honor is accorded to 
the old log homestead brought here log by log and piece by 
piece from the old MceGuffey farm and re-erected as it was orig- 
inally. Of course the logs are smoothed and polished on the 
inside but on the outside they have been treated and preserved 
in their original color. The house is furnished with the orig- 
inal articles so far as the same could be obtained. The old 
clock is still on the wall, having stood the assaults of time be- 
cause one of the weights was missing, the face marred and the 
glass broken. Mr. Ford’s eyes glistened as he explained how 
they had found the missing weight under the old house when it 
was taken down, and also found an ancient flat iron, minus 
part of the handle, both now restored to original condition. 

“The MeGuffey School’, now used by the primary class of 
the Greenfield Village School, was made from logs brought 
from the McGuffey homestead, and is a very pretty structure, 
the logs having been smoothed and polished and treated with a 
preservative. The little school has two stories, the lower one 
fitted with little desks and chairs for the youngsters and the 
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upper one is the recitation room, with blackboards and charts 
on the walls. In the rear is an electric heating plant with air- 
conditioning device, making the place ideal for the little pupils. 

It is interesting to note the meticulous care used by Mr. 
Ford in restoring these McGuffey relics; an evidence of his 
regard and veneration of one whom he delights to honor as his 
early benefactor, whose old school books were his High School 
and his University. 

The collecting of old McGuffey School Books must have near- 
ly reached its limit, but the collecting of other Old School 
Books, and old books and records of other kinds, is active and 
will continue indefinitely. 

Among other old books there are as stated some rare and 
precious volumes. Some of personal character, like the Old 
Family Bible of the Howard Family, one of the most prom- 
inent of the early Dearborn families. There are also the 
originals or photostatic copies of proceedings of early “town 
meetings” of Bucklin, Pekin and Dearborn townships, show- 
ing the legal steps by which Dearborn finally got its historic 
name. Reports of early elections, lists of early inhabitants, 
early tax lists, early maps and atlases, ete. 

It is probable that collection of a wider range of old school 
books and other books and documents, will continue as time 
goes on, so the collections in this department of the Ford 
Museum will become an invaluable research library for use 
by historians and other writers. 

It is conceivable that if the work of collecting and classify- 
ing these written, printed and photostatic documents continues 
as at present, that as the years roll by, the literary and docu- 
mentary collections in Independence Hall will become perhaps 
as important as the great collection of physical objects in the 
Ford Museum proper. 

Mr. Ford’s name will undoubtedly go down in history as 
one of the world’s greatest mechanical industrialists. He will 
also be remembered for his unique and practical philanthropies 
as the same become disclosed. 
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But tremendous and successful as has been his efforts to 
assemble and preserve physical relics of the past, and im- 
portant as such objects will be to students and historians of 
the future, it is after all, the records and the writings that 
live on, just as the thought outlives the thing, just as the 
spiritual outlasts the material and just as the soul lives on 
after the body disappears. 

The old school books may pass away, but their effect on 
human fate may be eternal. 














PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN MICHIGAN 


By Crype H. Burroucus 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


YRON BARLOW, born at Ionia, in 1873, is another 
M. native artist who won international distinction. After 
studying at the Detroit Museum of Art School, he was a pupil 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, later studying in Paris at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts under Gerome. He is one of that group 
of American artists who belong largely to France. He makes 
frequent visits to Detroit and much of his work is owned in 
Detroit collections, but for many years he has had a residence 
and studios in Etaples. 

His early academic pictures dealing with the simple but 
heroic lives of the fisher folk soon gave way to a lighter and 
more decorative type of picture, the subject matter having to 
do with little incidents in the lives of the common folk. A 
constant exhibitor in the Paris salons, Barlow was elected 
a member of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, in Paris, 
and recently was decorated by the French government with 
the coveted Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Among his notable Detroit works is the series of four murals 
done for the Temple Beth El, representing four phases of Jew- 
ish history: the Patriarch, representing Abraham gathering 
together the tribes; the Prophet, calling the people back to 
righteousness; the Student, carrying forward academic learn- 
ing during the Middle Ages; and the Immigrant, representing 
the hope of the future. 

Among the many honors conferred upon this Michigan 
artist are the awards of two gold medals, one at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904 and the second at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1915, and the purchase of his works by the French 
government, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
Municipal Collection at Etaples. His “Interior”, representing 


This article is continued from the Winter Number of the Magazine, 1937, and 
closes the series. 
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an earlier phase of his work, and a “Cup of Tea”, in his later 
decorative style, are in the permanent collection of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Frederick Carl Frieseke, born in the neighboring town of 
Owosso in 1874, has had a career that somewhat parallels that 
of Myron Barlow. He, too, was a pupil of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and after further study at the Art Students’ 
League of New York, went to Paris, where he received his 
training under Benjamin Constant, John Paul Laurens and 
James McNeill Whistler. Most of his painting has been done 
in France, where in recent years he has lived in the charming 
town of Giverny. He has evolved a distinctive style of a light 
decorative character that has brought him much distinction 
both at home and abroad. His salon pieces brought him elec- 
tion to the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts and to the In- 
ternational Society of Arts and Letters, and he was decorated 
by the French government with the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. In America, he was elected Associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 1912 and full Academician in 1914. 
Among his many awards are numbered the silver medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, gold medal in Munich (1904), 
fourth W. A. Clark prize at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton (1908), Temple gold medal at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts (1915); and at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
he has won the silver medal in 1916, the Potter Palmer gold 
medal in 1920, and the William M. R. French gold medal in 
1920. His painting, “Before the Mirror”, is in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum in Paris, and examples of his work are to be 
found in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Cor- 
coran Gallery, the Art Institute of Chicago, the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, Cincinnati Art Museum, the Toledo 
Museum of Art, the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
and a large number of other public collections. His “Blue 
Gown” is in the permanent collection of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

Lendall Pitts was born in Detroit in 1875. After graduating 
































“A CUP OF TEA” 
—By Myron Barlow 
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from Harvard University, he elected art as a career and set 
off for Paris. During his student years in the art schools of 
the French capital, he found Europe so conducive to his work 
that he has for the most part remained abroad, maintaining 
a residence and studio in Paris. In his early paintings he was 
attracted by the Alpine peaks and many of his pictures por- 
tray the rugged mountain scenery of Switzerland. Latterly 
he has painted marines at Blonville along the coast of Nor- 
mandy, where he maintains a summer home. He is also well- 
known for his etchings in color. While he lives with his artist 
wife (Elizabeth McCord) in France, he frequently returns and 
exhibits in his native city of Detroit. His painting, “The 
Source of the Romanche”, is in the permanent collection of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Albert Worcester, born in West Camden, New Hampshire, 
in 1878, came to Detroit with his parents. His art education 
took him to Paris where he studied under Luc-Oliver Merson 
and Jean Paul Laurens. Fascinated by the picturesque sub- 
ject matter to be found in Europe, he remained abroad for 
many years. In his early works he painted landscapes and 
genre subjects in Brittany. In his more recent work he essays 
the medium of water color with marked success. Exhibits 
of his works have been held in Detroit on a number of occa- 
sions when he returned to visit his native city. He died De- 
cember 18, 1935. His oil painting “Harbor in Iriza Balearic 
Islands” is in the Art Institute’s permanent collection. 

Four Michigan artists, Albert B. Wenzell of Detroit, Thomas 
Gilbert White of Grand Haven, Frederick J. Wiley of Detroit, 
and Ezra A. Winter of Manistee, have made notable contribu- 
tions in the field of mural painting, and one of them, Mr. 
Wenzell, was one of the foremost illustrators of his day. 

Albert B. Wenzell, born in Detroit in 1864, won distinction 
first as an illustrator and later as a mural painter. His early 
training was received from Robert Hopkin and this was sup- 
plemented by study in Munich with Strahuber and Loefftz and 
in Paris with Boulanger and Lefebvre. Mr. Wenzell belonged 
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to that school of illustrators that had its greatest vogue is 
the early nineties and of which Charles Dana Gibson and Har- 
rison Fisher were also prominent members. His best known 
decorations are those in the New Amsterdam Theatre in New 
York. He died in Englewood, N. J., March 4, 1917. 

Frederick J. Wiley, another Michigan artist identified with 
mural painting, has left in the Detroit Public Library an 
ample record of his work in this field in the ornamental ceil- 
ings and in the mosaics of the loggia, which he designed, the 
latter representing “Infancy” and Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages 
of Man.” He was born in Detroit, March 22, 1852, and after 
attending the Patterson School, studied law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was graduated in 1877, and after practicing law 
in Detroit until 1885, he went to New York, where he became 
interested in interior decorating. He later gave up his law 
practice to devote all of his time to mural decoration. He 
was also a painter of easel pictures, combining charming land- 
scape and fanciful figures. He died in New York, November 9, 
1932. 

Thomas Gilbert White was born at Grand Haven on July 18, 
1877. His early art study was in New York under John H. 
Twachtman. This was supplemented by training abroad, 
where, in an effort to find what was best for him, he studied 
at various times with Benjamin Constant, John Paul Laurens, 
at the Julian Academy, Ecole des Beaux Arts, with Whistler 
and MacMonnies. During much of his artistic career, he has 
resided in Paris, where he was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Salon. About 1905 he adopted mural painting as his branch 
of the artistic profession and in it rose rapidly to an important 
place. His mural paintings are to be found in the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., the Kentucky State Capitol, 
the Federal Building at Gadsden, Alabama, the Utah State 
Capitol, the County Court House at New Haven, Connecticut, 
the Oklahoma State Capitol, and the Peninsular Club, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. An example of his work was purchased by 
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the French government and he was made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Ezra Augustus Winter was born in Manistee, on March 10, 
1886. Educated at Olivet College, he entered the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1908 and three years later won a 
scholarship in the American Academy at Rome, which enabled 
him to travel in Europe and continue his studies in the field 
of mural painting. In 1923 he won the gold medal of the 
New York Society of Architects. In 1924 he was elected an 
Associate of the National Academy of Design and the same 
year he received an honorary degree of LL.D from Olivet Col- 
lege. He was made a National Academician in 1931. He has 
done many public decorations, among the best known being 
those in the Cunard Building, New York City, the New York 
Cotton Exchange, the Eastman Theatre in Rochester, New 
York, the Willard Straight Memorial at Cornell University, 
and the ceiling decorations for the National Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington, D. C. In Detroit he is represented by 
his decorative map in the Union Trust Building. 

Judson De Jonge Smith was well-known in Michigan in his 
earlier days as a mural painter. He is now a member of the 
art colony at Woodstock, New York, where he is regarded as 
one of the foremost teachers and painters allied with the con- 
temporary movement. Mr. Smith was born in Grand Haven 
on July 14, 1880. He studied at the Detroit Art Academy un- 
der Joseph W. Gies and the following year won a scholarship 
in the Art Students’ League, New York, where he had instruc- 
tion under John H. Twachtman and John La Farge. As as- 
sistant under the latter, he learned the rudiments of mural 
decoration and upon his return to Detroit he received a num- 
ber of commissions in this field. The six murals, “Spirit of 
Progress”, in the Transportation Building, Detroit, show his 
accomplishment during this period. Feeling the need of fur- 
ther development, he joined the art colony at Woodstock, New 
York, about 1920, and after a period of study and experiment, 
he has become an exhibitor in most of the important American 
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exhibitions. He has won the Scarab gold medal at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and first honorable mention at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute in 1951. One 
of his paintings, “Along the Hudson”, is in the permanent col- 
lection of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Soon after the dawn of the twentieth century, three factors 
contributed to the growth of a vigorous colony of artists in 
Michigan which centered about the metropolis but which had 
ramifications throughout the state. In 1903 the Detroit So- 
ciety of Women Painters was formed, and a few years later, 
out of the social gatherings of the Hopkin Club, the Scarab 
Club came into being as a strong organization of artists in a 
united effort. The third factor was the inauguration at the 
Detroit Museum of Art of the Annual Exhibition for Michigan 
Artists in 1911, which has continued for twenty-two years. 

The Detroit Society of Women Painters, organized in 1903, 
with Mrs. Lillian B. Messer as its first president, has for thirty 
years played an important part in the practice of the arts in 
the neighborhood of Detroit. 

This society holds an annual exhibition of the work of its 
active members, now numbering about 30. Another of its 
chief activities is a monthly meeting held at the studios of 
the members or in the study rooms of the Art Institute, at 
which time members bring in their work for criticism. Those 
present constitute themselves a jury to give helpful suggestions 
to each other. It is a delicate matter to criticise the work of 
fellow-artists, yet these women have gone about it so judi- 
ciously and in such a friendly spirit that its component mem- 
bers realize the value of such criticism, which has led them 
progressively onward toward a higher goal of accomplishment. 

Prominent among its earlier members were Marian and 
Eleanor S. Candler, Edith Haworth, Katherine and Alex- 
andrine McEwen, Julia Peck, Letitia Crapo Smith, Jane Stan- 
ley, Helen E. Keep, Lillian B. Meeser, and Della and Lillian 
Garretson. A number of these women still survive to carry 
on the traditions of this long established group of Michigan 
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painters. New members are added to the society only on the 
merit of their work. Among the more recent exhibiting mem- 
bers in addition to the above are Mildred E. Williams, Kather- 
ine B. Conover, Lily E. Goodhue, Winifred Grindley, Hen- 
rietta Dean Lang, Iris Andrews Miller, Marian V. Loud, 
Geraldine S. Richards, Alice H. Thurber, Hanny Vandervelde, 
Hope H. Voorhees, Ellen Carpenter, and Helen May, of De- 
troit; Vinnorma Shaw McKenzie, of Port Huron; Helen and 
Sally Hall Steketee, of Grand Rapids; Anna L. Thorne, of 
Toledo; May M. Brown and Mina L. Winslow, of Ann Arbor. 

The Hopkin Club, although it had no officers, no dues and 
only such nominal assessments as were required to defray the 
cost of the refreshments, started about 1907 when the patrons, 
friends and fellow-artists conceived the idea of placing a meta. 
phorical laurel wreath on the brow of Robert Hopkin. Mutual 
interest coupled with a helpful interchange of ideas continued 
these informal gatherings intermittently until the death of 
Robert Hopkin in 1909. James Swan, an attorney and one 
of the prime movers in the social gatherings of the Hopkin 
Club, realizing the mutual helpfulness of having the painters 
of Detroit associated together in a united effort and in a social 
way, suggested an exhibition of local painters, and in De- 
cember, 1911, this exhibition was held at the Detroit Museum 
of Art. There were sixteen exhibitors, including Irving R. 
Bacon, Charles Chamberlain, Roy C. Gamble, Joseph W. Gies, 
F. W. Henrich, George S. Hodges, Robert Hopkin, Percy Ives, 
Charles A. King, Murray Mackay, Edward J. Packbauer, 
Francis P. Paulus, Albert E. Peters, Ivan Swift, Charles Wal- 
tensperger, John P. Wicker, and a non-resident, Albert P. Wen- 
zell. The interest and patronage was such as to warrant mak- 
ing this exhibition an annual affair. 

About the same time, Mr. Swan leased the third floor of a 
business block at 80 Gratiot Avenue near Pingree Square as 
a meeting place and the Scarab Club came into being with 
James Swan as its first president, Joseph W. Gies, secretary, 
and Clyde H. Burroughs treasurer. While it was intended 
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that the membership should be made up of resident artists and 
that the aims and purposes of the Club should be constructive, 
Mr. Swan did not like the idea of calling it by so pretentious a 
name as the Detroit Art Club, thinking perhaps that it would 
be handicapped at the outset by an exacting public expecta- 
tion. Being a collector of gems and semi-precious stones, he 
had among his collection some Egyptian scarabs, and this, no 
doubt, suggested the all-inclusive name which was finally and 
happily adopted for the new venture. 

The loft selected as the first home of the Scarab Club was 
next door to a tobacco warehouse which contributed strongly 
to the atmosphere of the place. The few charter members did 
the necessary labor with their own hands to make the room a 
suitable meeting place. Partitions were put in, dividing it into 
a large work and exhibition room, with a small kitchen and 
lunch room at the rear. The place was heated by an old rail- 
road stove, two bricks substituting for a missing leg. The 
Club served as a gymnasium for the first member on the scene, 
who was required to go through the health-giving exercise of 
building the fire. 

The first year there were not more than a dozen members, 
and the treasurer sometimes had difficulty in making the nom- 
inal dues pay the nominal rent. But there was much good fel- 
low-ship! There were Saturday evening work sessions to keep 
the artist members together and to maintain their interest, 
and there was always a sumptuous lunch table afterwards, and 
“Jim” Swan was in his element when, in the uniform of chef, 
he presided over the viands at the head of the table Every 
member was expected to take his turn in the commissary de- 
partment, not only providing the dish of the day, but playing 
the role of scullion as well. Noon-day luncheons were popular 
even in that early day, and the member whose turn it was to 
provision the place generally stopped at a nearby delicatessen 
shop for his food, afterwards assessing the cost against each of 
the participants. Tea was the favorite beverage of the Scarabs. 
Its flavor and aroma heightened by a teaspoonful of Jamaica 
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rum (just a teaspoonful, the members say) made of it a mem- 
orable nectar. The earliest members were James Swan, Joseph 
W. Gies, A. E. Peters, Charles Waltensperger, Roman Kry- 
zanowsky, John A. Morse, Horace 8S. Boutell, Gustav Schimmel, 
and your author, and these were supplemented within a year by 
Frank Scott Clark, D. M. Van Riper, Roy C. Gamble, James D. 
May, Fred Huetwell, George True, Charles A. King, Ivan Swift, 
Henry Kruger, Jr., R. E. Heinrich, David E. Heineman, Roy 
Marshall, Charles Culver, Carl Bender, Paul Honoré, and 
Harry Woodhouse. (There may have been others, but the 
writer has no records at hand to verify the list). 

In the meantime, the profession of advertising, then in its 
infancy, was bringing into the city a new artist element— 
clever designers and illustrators, and these men, among them 
Russell H. Legge, Harry Smith, Joseph Faust and Arthur L. 
Jaeger, found in the Scarab Club the nearest approach to 
Bohemia that Detroit offered. This younger element with its 
infectious enthusiasm and fecundity of ideas had a salutary 
effect upon the life of the Club, which was reciprocated in the 
privileges they had of the work sessions and association with 
the older men. William C. Weber was one of the first lay 
members and through prizes and in other ways, he stimulated 
the serious purposes of the Club. 

In May, 1913, after many new members had been added to 
the rolls, a constitution and by-laws were deemed advisable. 
This constitution more definitely outlined the objects of the 
Club as follows: “To promote the mutual acquaintance of art 
lovers and art workers; to stimulate and guide toward prac- 
tical expression the artistic sense of the people of Detroit; and 
to advance the knowledge and love of the fine arts in every 
possible manner; to maintain a club house for entertainment 
and social purposes as well as to provide working and exhibi- 
tion facilities for the artist members.” It also provided for 
associate and lay members. 

In the summer of 1914, the Scarab Club moved into more 
commodious quarters at 10 Witherell Street, using the entire 
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second floor. These quarters they continued to occupy until 
1916, when the building was razed to make way for the Madison 
Theatre which now stands on this site. After brief temporary 
quarters in the Addison Hotel, the Club again found com- 
modious quarters which it could call its own in the Scarab 
Studio Building at 2036 Woodward Avenue. These quarters 
were well adapted to the needs of the Club and here the Scarab 
Club remained until November 1, 1922. 

In 1922, under the leadership of the president, Frank Scott 
Clark, there was a strong urge to secure a permanent home. 
The Club treasury had accumulated a small balance which 
seemed to warrant taking such a step, and the three-story 
brick house at 253 E, Forest Avenue was purchased in Novem- 
ver, 1922. 

Henry G. Stevens succeeded Frank Scott Clark as president 
in 1925 and during his administration the Scarab Club added 
force to its activities in the community. Its exhibitions were 
broader in content and more widely known. Mr. Stevens also 
initiated a class in color research which has been most inter- 
esting and helpful, particularly to the participants. He also 
had a vision of a new Scarab Club adjacent to the Art In- 
stitute which should be built from the outset to meet the Club 
requirements. He discussed this vision with D. M. Ferry, 
Jr., who gave encouragement to the project by offering the 
present site on Farnsworth Street at so moderate a cost that 
the Scarab Club could not help but give serious consideration 
to it. Mr. Stevens, even after he retired as president, continued 
his active interest in seeing this project carried out, serving 
both on the building committee and as financial advisor. 

Not too pretentious in character, this building admirably 
meets the needs of the Scarab Club. The ground floor houses 
the caretaker, the sketch class and study rooms. On the first 
floor is a public exhibition room where the work of the artist 
members may be continuously on view, while the club rooms 
proper consisting of a lounge, dining room, and kitchen are on 
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the second floor. On the third floor, provision has been made 
for well-appointed studios for the artist members. 

This new Scarab Club far excels the fondest dreams of the 
members. It is a monument to the fraternity of the artists 
who earn their living in this community. Its members going 
their devious ways are actuated by a camaraderie that began 
when the Club was first formed and which has continued 
throughout the years. There is room for differences of opinion 
within its ranks and there is often healthy and sometimes 
heated discussion that takes place about its hearth, but the 
tie of friendship that binds its members together is stronger 
than any dissension and makes for the fine club spirit that has 
made this accomplishment possible. Most of the men prac- 
tising in the arts in the vicinity of Detroit are numbered 
among its members, and in addition to the painters and sculp- 
tors, this includes a large number of able and accomplished 
commercial artists attracted to Detroit by the automobile in- 
dustry and the advertising agencies handling their accounts. 

The Annual Exhibition for Michigan Artists which had its 
beginning at the Detroit Institute of Arts in 1910, as elsewhere 
indicated, in which only a few artists participated, created so 
much interest on the part of other painters and _ scuiptors 
working in Detroit that it was decided to make of it an annual 
jury exhibition open to all resident artists. This annual ex- 
hibition was conducted for many years under the joint auspices 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts and the Scarab Club. In 
1928 the Scarab Club expressed a desire to withdraw from 
active participation in the management of the exhibition, be- 
lieving that the state-wide growth of interest had reached a 
point where all active groups of artists throughout the state 
should have a voice. Since then, every effort has been made to 
secure the cooperation of all such groups. Latterly, the jury 
in charge is chosen by vote of the exhibitors. 

The results of this factor in the growth of art in Michigan 
are revealed in the catalogues of the fifteen or more years that 
this competitive exhibition has been going on. From a group 
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showing of a few painters, the exhibition has grown by leaps 
and bounds until in 1934 it registered the names of 211 paint- 
ers and 19 sculptors, with a total of 400 works. The growth 
in the number of accepted works and the noticeable betterment 
in the quality of the exhibition is largely due to the incentive 
which such an annual exhibition offers. 

The art colonies of Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids, Flint, Lan- 
sing, Saugatuck, and Kalamazoo all contribute with Detroit in 
making up this exhibition. From Grand Rapids comes Gerrit 
A. Beneker (born January 26, 1882), who lived for many 
years in Truro, Massachusetts, until the time of his death Oc- 
tober 23, 1934. He is well-known throughout America for his 
portraits, landscapes and industrial subjects; Mathias Alten 
(born February 18, 1871, in Gusenburg, Germany) who set- 
tled in Grand Rapids and has continued to live there, except 
for painting excursions to Spain and elsewhere. His pictures, 
landscapes and figure themes have been widely exhibited and 
his industriousness as an art teacher has left its influence on 
the Grand Rapids colony. Alfred Hutty, from the neighboring 
city of Grand Haven, born September 16, 1877, and now a resi- 
dent of Woodstock, New York, is particularly noted for his 
etchings, which are to be found in most of the important print 
collections. He has been a frequent exhibitor of both paintings 
and etchings in the Michigan Artists Exhibition and has won a 
number of awards, the most important being the Scarab Club 
gold medal. Raymond Crosby, born in Grand Rapids in 1877, 
now residing in Boston, is a member of the Century Associa- 
tion, New York City, and the St. Botolph Club of Boston, tes- 
tifying to the esteem in which he is held. William Samuel 
Horton, born in Grand Rapids November 16, 1865, lived in 
Paris for eighteen years and is known for his still-life and land- 
scape painting. In addition to these painters of an older gen- 
eration, there is a strong group of younger painters now resid- 
ing in the furniture city, including Gregory Smith, Alexander 
Flyn, Frederick Wykes, Kreigh C. Collins, Helen Steketee and 
Sally Hall Steketee. 
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The small town of Saugatuck on Lake Michigan boasts an 
active summer art colony headed by Frederick F. Fursman 
(born El Paso, Illinois, February 15, 1874), who is a well- 
known landscape and figure painter, and Carl J. Hoerman 
(born in Bavaria April 13, 1885), a prominent landscape 
painter of the Middle West. At Kalamazoo is Sylvester Jerry, 
who is widely known as a contemporary painter and who is 
also the director of the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. 

The capital city at Lansing is the center of an active group 
of artists, among whom may be mentioned Vivian Browne 
Boron (born May 16, 1902), Oliver Kemp (born May 13, 1887), 
Lille Brodhagen, Thomas B. Humphrey and Joseph H. Hoover. 

Centered about the university at Ann Arbor is a particularly 
strong group of painters and sculptors, including Ernest Har- 
rison Barnes, well-known landscape painter and _ erstwhile 
teacher at the University of Michigan; Jean Paul Slusser (born 
at Wauseon, Ohio, December 15, 1886), whose paintings in oil 
and watercolor have been widely shown in American exhibi- 
tions; Leon A. Makielski, portrait painter and former instruc- 
tor at the University of Michigan; his brother, Bronislaw Ma- 
kielski, a landscape painter; A. Mastro Valerio, a figure painter 
and etcher; John C. Clarkson, portrait painter; John Alex- 
ander Marshall, widely known etcher; Myron B. Chapin and 
Margaret Hittle Chapin, landscape painters; Frederick H. Ald- 
rich, Jr., landscape painter; and three sculptors, Avard T. Fair- 
banks, whose “Pioneer Woman” used as a marker for the old 
Oregon Trail is well-known; Carleton W. Angell, and Victor 
C. Slocum. 

By far the largest colony of practicing artists centers about 
Detroit. Prominent among those entirely or largely engaged 
in the so-called fine arts (leaving out of this review those more 
particularly devoted to commercial endeavor) may be men- 
tioned the following: Paul Honoré (born in 1885), nationally 
known for his mural paintings and woodblock book illustra- 
tions, whose decorations at the Midland County Court House 
in colored cement introduce a new fresco medium which will 
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stand the outside severe weather; Roy C. Gamble (born June 
12, 1887), one of the leading portrait painters of the state, hav- 
ing painted many prominent public officials, and who has a 
series of mural paintings in the Free Press Building pertain- 
ing to the early history of Detroit; Mildred E. Williams, 
known for her lithographs and landscape paintings; Irving R. 
Bacon (born November 29, 1875), well-known as an animal 
painter; William C. Greason (born in 1884), widely known as 
a landscape painter; Robert A. Herzberg (born May 22, 1886), 
portrait and landscape painter; Arthur A. Marschner (born 
April 11, 1884), who works both in oil and watercolor; Reg- 
inald O. Bennett (born February 20, 1893), known for his com- 
positions with figures; C. Edmund Delbos (born June 28, 
1879), well-known for his landscape paintings and etchings; 
John Carroll (born August 14, 1891), who came to Detroit as 
art instructor in 1930 and who is a nationally known artist; 
Hunter Gill Griffith (born November 6, 1898), painter 
of landscapes and figure subjects; Rupert Conrad, known 
for his woodblock prints; John A. Morse, painter of landscapes 
with figures; Liselotte Moser, who specializes in still-lifes and 
landscapes; Constance C. Richardson, known for her land- 
scape paintings; Zoltan Sepeshy (born February 24, 1898), 
widely known for his figure subjects; Joseph Sparks (born De- 
cember 23, 1896), who specializes in lithographs and is also a 
painter of landscapes and figure subjects; Walt Speck (born 
December 29, 1895), a painter of landscapes and still-life sub- 
jects; Sidney W. Walton (born April 3, 1879), whose specialty 
is landscapes in watercolor; George W. Styles (born Novem- 
ber 11, 1887), known as a painter of marines. 

Among the large group of younger painters who command 
attention may be mentioned Henry Bernstein, Jay Boorsma, 
James Calder, Stephen Chizmarik, Harold Cohn, Charles D. 
Culver, Roger P. Davis, William S. Fanning, Sophie Gur- 
vitch, George H. Fisher, Harry Long, Gerald Mast, Mil- 
dred Matyn, John L. Pappas, Vetold H. Pasternacki, Isaac 
Rader, Maxine Rosenthal, Sarkis Sarkisian, Armin Seiffert, 
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Arthur Serth, Harold Stockburger, Dirk van Dyke, Harry 
Wolf, Maxwell E. Wright, Edgar L. Yaeger, Albert Hemeryck, 
and Arthur A. Lavinger. Among these are several who have 
found representation in important national exhibitions, no- 
tably, John L. Pappas, Sarkis Sarkisian, Edgar L. Yaeger, Har- 
old Cohn, Maxwell E. Wright, Jay Boorsma, and Roger P. 
Davis. 

Working in the field of sculpture are Samuel Cashwan, 
Beaver Edwards, Elizabeth Palmer Bradfield, Martha Larsson, 
and Clivia Aspinwall. 
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RED WALTER McNAIR was born at Fennimore, Wis- 
KF consin, December 3, 1862, and died in a wreck on the 
Burlington Railroad near Buda, Illinois, June 30, 1924. He 
was president of the Michigan College of Mines, 1899-1924. 

McNair came from substantial Scotch-Irish stock which 
had emigrated from the Carolinas during the slavery regime 
to escape from contact with “the peculiar institution.” His 
father, Hugh Alexander Wilson McNair, was a man of much 
natural ability and of some significance in the history of Wis- 
consin education; he was a member of the legislative com- 
mittee which was responsible, it is said, for introducing co- 
education at the University of Wisconsin. McNair often 
referred to his father with great respect as a man of sterling 
worth and sound intelligence. F. W. McNair married Berta 
Philbrick in 1886 and four children have maintained the high 
standard of character and accomplishment characteristic of 
the family. 

F. W. McNair graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1891, having achieved this result largely through self-help. 
He held temporary assignments as instructor in Physics and 
Mathematics at the University of Wisconsin and the Michigan 
Agricultural College, before identifying himself with the Mich- 
igan College of Mines in a similar capacity in 1893. It was 
from this position that he was elevated to the presidency of the 
institution in 1899. He always maintained a very high pro- 
fessional attitude and stood for high standards of instruction 
and study. Students worked laboriously but effectively and in 
consequence many of them attained distinction as mining 
engineers in later life and bore testimony to the inspiration 
they had received from their alma mater under MecNair’s guid- 
ance. 
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Aside from his academic duties, McNair was associated with 
various learned societies, especially those related to mining 
engineering and Physics in various official capacities. He was 
president of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education (1904-1905), with which he was long identified. He 
was Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of Section D of which he was vice-president (1904- 
1905). He was for years member of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Society of America and of the 
American Physical Society. He was a member of the joint 
conference committee established by the National Industrial 
Conference Board which had for its purpose the study of 
engineering education in relation to industries. He was mem- 
ber of the Society for the promotion of engineering education, 
member of the Council (1900-1902, vice-president 1902-1903, 
president 1904-1905). 

He was keenly interested in the work of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute, of which he was a member. 

Mr. McNair was consultant and member of the Board of 
Visitors of the U. S. Bureau of Standards at which, in associa- 
tion with J. F. Hayford and L. J. Briggs he developed during 
the World War a system of gun-fire control for U. S. naval 
vessels that was regarded as a great improvement over methods 
then in use but the precise nature of which remained a naval 
secret. During the war also he zealously associated the Mich- 
igan College of Mines in the training of engineers for service 
overseas and it was here that the engineering battalion of the 
Thirty-second Division was trained for service in: France. The 
college campus became a veritable military drill ground. Mc- 
Nair gave himself to the cause of the war without reservation, 
dividing his time between the Michigan college and Washing- 
ton, where his technical and administrative guidance was in 
much demand. 

Deserved academic and professional honors came to him 
from time to time. The degrees of Doctor of Science was con- 
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ferred both by Lafayette College and Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Tau Beta Pi, 
Rotary and other clubs. 

When McNair came to the Michigan College of Mines its 
plant included only one collegiate building of inadequate ac- 
comodations. During the period of his presidency there were 
erected Sperr Hall in 1902, Koenig Hall in 1902 succeeded by 
a second structure of the same name replacing one destroyed 
by fire in 1920; the Metallurgy Building (1904) destroyed by 
fire in 1923 and replaced (1925) by the present Metallurgy 
Building now known as McNair Hall; the Gymnasium and 
Clubhouse in 1906; the Administration Building in 1908; the 
Power Plant in 1908. The present plant of the institution, 
therefore, was largely created during McNair’s presidency and 
is a monument to his devotion to the welfare of the college. 

His position and professional interests led McNair to iden- 
tify himself with various researches in the field of physics and, 
for avocation, in biology. For the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey he measured the force of gravity in the deep mines of 
the Michigan Copper district, from points a mile below the 
surface of the earth. The effect of air currents on plumb-lines 
suspended in mine shafts was studied. Likewise he investi- 
gated the effect of the earth’s rotation on falling bodies in deep 
mine shafts. Certain forms of wild life received his attention 
on his roamings about the country-side of the Keweenaw Pen- 
insula. Every spring with his family he investigated the first 
appearance of the Fairy Shrimp in adjacent ponds at the first 
melting of the snows in spring, and he liked to disclose with 
the microscope the other forms of animalcules contained in 
Swamp-water at this season. A particular hobby of this sort 
was the collecting of specimens of myxomycetes, which repre- 
sent a very low form of fungi that is capable of moving itself 
with much deliberation over the surface of decayed stumps and 
logs. He transferred his collection of myoxmycetes to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A phase of McNair’s activities of which little was generally 
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known was his interest, financial and technical, in the develop- 
ment of a considerable water-power on the Menominee River 
near fron Mountain, Michigan. In this undertaking he was 
associated with a group of persons of technical competence 
from the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, McNair’s 
alma mater. The Peninsular Power Company was a well es- 
tablished enterprise with water and auxiliary Diesel power 
and a market in the mit :.ng properties on that portion of the 
Menominee iron range. It was highly successful both tech- 
nically and financially and was finally disposed of on ap- 
parently advantageous terms to the North American Company 
to form a part of its larger system of inter-connected units. 
MeNair gave much thought and attention to this undertaking 
and it was a matter of great personal satisfaction to him to 
share in the responsibility for its success. 

To those who, like the present writer, were permitted to en- 
joy intimate personal contacts with F. W. McNair, he appeared 
as a most genial host, a high-minded gentleman, a man of very 
scholarly interest, of unswerving rectitude. He was proud of 
his Scotch ancestry and enjoyed hearing and telling charac- 
teristic tales of the Scot’s thrift. Indeed far from being cold 
and aloof to his friends, he was exceedingly kindly and pos- 
sessed a very active sense of humor. Above everything else he 
was under the control of his conscience and his sense of per- 
sonal obligation to do whatever his conscience required of him. 
To the welfare of his family he gave himself without reserve 
and from all its members in turn received the most unstinted 
love and devotion. 

NOTE 
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A Few REMINISCENCES OF My LIFE 
By EvuGEeNgE Brapy 
As told to his daughter, Ethel Brady Stage 


DETROIT 


AM seventy-five years old in this year of our Lord, nineteen 
i] hundred and twenty-nine, and having lived in an age of 
inventions, and having seen electricity in its infancy, and 
coming to Michigan when the forests were still unbroken, I 
thought it might be interesting to some, to read a few of the 
incidents of my life, as memory recalls them. 

I was the oldest child of George and Alvira (Davis) Brady 
and was given the name “Eugene.” I was born on the fifth of 
January, eighteen fifty-four in Ohio, but only lived there a few 
years. In the fall of Buchanan’s election, father moved with 
his family to Michigan, to what was then known as the Forks, 
where the Big and Little Muskegon rivers meet. Afterwards 
it was called Croton. It was then an almost unbroken wilder- 
ness through to Mackinaw, and wild game was in abundance: 
such as deer, bear, wolves, lynx, wildcats, red and grey fox and 
smaller game such as white rabbits, black, grey and fox 
squirrels. Also, there were many fur bearing animals; such as 
beaver, otter, mink, martin, coon and rats. Game birds were 


George Brady is believed to be the first settler in Mecosta County. He named 
the County after MECOSTA, a Potawatomi Chief, who signed the treaty of 
1836. The name Mecosta is said to mean “Bear Cub.” Mr. Brady also named 
the township AETNA in which he lived. 

The early part of Eugene Brady’s life was spent, as described in this article, 
hunting, fishing, logging and breaking roads through the wilderness. Later in 
life he was converted in The Holiness Church of God. After studying for the 
Ministry, he was ordained as a Minister and in 1890 received his first license 
to preach. Mr. Brady with his wife, Tirzah, who also obtained an exhorter’s 
license, traveled extensively through the upper part of the State, establishing 
what they called ‘‘Centers’, many of which later became flourishing Churches. 
Many of these ‘‘Centers” today are identified with the Free Methodist Church. 
He preached for many years at the “Brady Lake Church” near his home, a sec- 
tion of the township which was named for his father, George Brady. Noted 
for his fire of speech and earnest spirit of delivery, he became one of the most 
popular preachers of that time and section. His life is unique, in that he was 
truly a pioneer in both State and Church. 

Eugene Brady was the father of fourteen children. Seven boys and seven 
girls, eleven of whom are still living. His descendants are to be found in many 
a town and village in Michigan. When he died in October, 1933, at his farm in 
Sunfield, Michigan, friends and relatives came from every part of the State to 
attend the funeral, probably the largest funeral ever seen in that section of 
the country. He was survived by 45 grandchildren and 38 great grandchildren. 
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plentiful, ducks, partridge, some wild turkeys and wild pigeons, 
and though they are now and have been for some years, a thing 
of the past, and said to be extinct, they nested in trees which 
were often cut down to get the squabs. They were so fat they 
made the finest eating. Pigeons were caught and shipped, 

















From an old charcoal sketch: George 
Brady (father of Eugene), first settler 
in Mecosta County. Named the county 
after a Potowatomi chief. (‘‘Mecosta”’ 
means “bear cub’). Mr. Brady was a 
32nd degree Mason, and a violinist of 
note. He made many violins, one of 
which is still in the family. 


sometimes by carloads. They were netted, usually near the 
water where they would go to drink. To catch them a place 
would be cleared and swept, and wheat scattered over it, the 
net being placed over it. Some tethered a live pigeon with a 
shert string, so it would rise and fall to lure others there, and 
a man would be under cover ready to spring it when there were 
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a goodly number of birds in the net. These were killed, 
plucked and packed in barrels and shipped, although some- 
times they were shipped alive, in chicken cars south for trap 
shooting. Pigeon meat is similar to wild duck meat. They 
would go in flocks by the thousands to their feeding places in 
the morning, and back again at night to their nesting place. 
They were quite tame birds and could easily be tamed for pets. 
They looked like the home pigeons of a bluish cast and they 
all looked alike. 

Our stay at The Forks was about two years. While there, 
father and two other men from Ohio, went twelve miles up the 
river hunting deer. Father killed fifty-five and old man Lane 
killed seventy with a single-barrel muzzle-loading Landcaster 
rifle. In these Landcaster rifles, the stalk ran the entire length 
of the barrel. After the snow came, Lane cut down soft maples 
for browse and the deer would come and feed, and he would 
visit these places morning and evening, killing the deer. A 
man by the name of Andrews, down at what was called the 
“Oak Opening” killed fourteen deer in two days, with a muzzle 
loading gun, which shows how plentiful deer were. They had 
but little fear, as they scarcely knew what a white man was. 

Supplies were all brought to Croton by teams from Grand 
Rapids, as there was no railroad nearer, and the returning 
teams took back the venison, where it was sold. We kept what 
we wanted, sugar-cured the hams, and dried and jerked some. 
We had venison the year around as we killed it when needed. 
At that time there was no law on any kind of game, and any 
amount could be killed and sold. There was fish in abundance 
in nearly all lakes and streams. Sturgeon was caught at 
Newaygo with gaff hooks. And the Indians, of whom quite a 
few were friendly, used to catch many of them. If they got 
hold of one that was too large for them to hold, they would 
give a whoop and jump right in the water, hanging to their 
hooks until they worried the fish out. They would sell those 
that weighed from seventy-five to a hundred pounds for fifty 
cents. 
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From the Forks father moved twelve miles up the river and 
shortly afterward took up a homestead between the Big and 
Little Muskegon rivers, five miles from where Morley now is. 
He had to blaze a road three miles to reach it. -Here he put 
up a log house and he made his living by hunting and trapping. 
He killed twenty-five red-coat deer in one summer. He made a 
deer blat to call the deer, the same as the Indians did. The 
skins were usually sold, although some were tanned to make 
mittens, and mother made mittens and gloves to sell the team- 
sters after the settlers came and they began to lumber off the 
timber up the river. Father would go to the head of Little 
Muskegon River, trapping, which was about twenty-five miles 
from home, carrying provisions with him; such as flour, salt, 
pepper, lard, soda, and also frying pans, blankets, guns, ammu- 
nitions and traps, and he took his dog for company. He also 
took cream of tartar with him and he had a way of stirring 
up his bread without an extra dish, by rolling the bag down to 
the flour, stirring in cream of tartar, soda and salt, then water 
to form a loaf. After sharpening a stick, he would wrap a 
piece of dough on it, stick the other end in the ground, lean- 
ing it over the fire and turning it as it baked. The fire was 
built inside the shanty, which was made of poles caulked be- 
tween with moss. You could often hear the wolves howling, 
but there were many times when he had no shanty, then he 
would lie down beside a log and when the wolves would ven- 
ture near, he would stir up the fire, and they would leave. He 
had no team for some years, so cleared but little land, and 
raised but few crops. 

After a few years we purchased a couple of cows and two 
pigs. The pigs ran in the woods and picked their living, and 
we had expected they would fatten on beechnuts, but one day 
two bears chased the pigs to the house and I ran in and told 
mother the bears had the pigs and she went out and threw 
sticks at them while I ran over to father’s uncle Isaac to get 
him to come and shoot them, as father was away hunting. 
However, he too was away hunting and when I returned 
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mother said one bear stood on his hind legs, leaned against a 
tree, hugged his pig up close to him and bit out pieces, but 
stopped long enough to show his teeth at her and growl, then 
both bears took their pig and went away. 

Then one day father was driving the cows home when an 
old bear and two cubs ran in behind the cows, and the dog 

















Eugene Brady (left), about 1904, on 
a hunting expedition with Ira Hellums, 
a neighbor. Taken in Morley, Mich. 


caught one of the cubs and held it until father killed it with 
his hatchet. Another time father and I were huckleberrying 
and he set his gun down against a tree and told me he would 
look around a little for berries and when I got my little pail 
full to call to him, and so, I called him, and when he came, 
he saw a bear close by me. He hurried to get his gun, but was 
just too late to shoot as the bear reached the swamp and was 
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hidden from his view. From that time on, I begged father to 
get me a gun, but mother was afraid I might accidently kill 
myself if I had one. But when I was about ten years old, 
father got me a long single-barrel muzzle-loading shot gun, 
and with it I shot lots of small game. 

There was a log school house built about a mile from us, and 
the teacher was paid by a rate bill. The family that sent the 
largest number of children, paid the largest amount, and the 
teacher boarded around. One morning while going to school, 
I saw a deer that had been killed and torn to pieces by wolves. 
I told the scholars about it when I arrived at school. That 
morning in school there was a boy about my size, whose name 
was Morris Mitchell, who sat beside me. We sat with our backs 
to the wall around the school house, with desks in front. All 
at once he sprang from his bench and screamed “Wolf,” and I 
looked around and saw Robert’s big shaggy dog standing with 
his feet on the window sill and looking in, and we all laughed. 

The fashions didn’t change much and clothing was mostly 
home-made. Mother made me a cap of spotted fawn skin for 
winter, and braided straw and sewed it, making a hat for sum- 
mer wear. Our nearest trading post then was Croton, twelve 
miles away, and about half of the distance was through woods, 
and when but a few groceries were needed I was sent for them. 
One time I was late getting home, as we had to go afoot. I was 
only about ten at that time and it got so dark under the heavy 
timber that I could hardly see anything and I had to feel the 
track with my feet. I heard the wolves howling ahead and 
knew where they were, and I was afraid. I was within three 
quarters of a mile from home and I kept on until all at once 
they stopped howling and then I was more afraid than before 
and thought if I had to I would climb a tree and wait until 
my folks would call me, but I kept going on and heard no more 
of them. One place along the road I stepped in a rut, stumbled 
and fell, dropped my packages and had to feel around and 
gather them up. At last I reached home safely. 

When I was thirteen I went with father hunting deer until 
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the snow got about a foot deep. We were hunting for a living. 
The railroad had just been completed from Cedar Springs to 
where Morley now is and they gave the station the name of 
“Morley”. It was about five miles from father’s place and I 
heard the first train whistle when it pulled in. I thought some 
one was lost and was calling, and I answered two or three 
times, and then made up my mind it must be a train whistling 
and I was very anxious to go to Morley, as I had never seen a 
train. 

One day while hunting that fall we tracked a bear that went 
into a hollow tree that had the top of it broken off. Father 
wanted me to pound on the tree to see if he would stick his 
head out so he could shoot him, but he wouldn’t come out and 
we were afraid if we left him he would get away, so father 
sent me after an axe to cut down the tree. I thought I could 
get along faster if I didn’t take my gun, but father told me to 
take it as I might see a deer. When I got as far as Brady 
Lake two deer came hopping out in front of me and I shot one, 
bled it and hurried on and got the axe, and Charlie Culp, a 
neighbor boy about my age, went back with me. When we 
were nearly there, he wanted to know what we would do when 
the tree fell and I told him we would kill the bear. When 
father began chopping, he told me to watch and if the bear came 
out to shoot him, and as soon as I saw a paw reach out and 
then another and when his head was in sight, I shot him be- 
tween the eyes, but it was a peaked ball and he was up nearly 
sixty feet and the ball glanced and only stunned him. He let 
go and slid back down in the tree and soon we heard him 
growling and snarling and chewing the knots. Father said I 
must have shot him through the body. But the bear became 
quiet and father said that if he was dead we could get him in 
the morning, for as it was so near night, he would probably get 
away from us, if we did chop the tree down, if he was still 
alive. So we took our chances and picked up our deer on the 
way home. The next morning, we returned and cut down the 
tree and it broke right over where the bear was and he was 
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covered over with rotten wood. We thought at first he was dead, 
but he began to back out, so we shot him. Then father picked 
up the bear’s head and looked and right between the eyes was a 
dent and the blood had run down his face and father said, 
“Well, you did hit him between the eyes.” 

Brady Lake was named after father and he also gave the 
name of Aetna to his township. At that time it took two town- 
ships to have enough men to carry on township business. 

There was no kerosene or lamps at that time and every one 
used candles. We had molds and ran our own candles from 
deer tallow. When without molds, candles called dip candles 
were made by dipping candle wicking in warm tallow, then 
holding it up until it cooled and repeating until it would be 
stiff enough to stand. The first lantern that I ever saw, was 
a round tin lantern with a candle inside. The tin was per- 
forated to give out the light. Then they put out an improved 
lantern. It was square with one side tin and the other three 
sides glass, but it still contained a candle for light. 

Ira Mitchell was the first white child born in Mecosta Coun- 
ty. He was about my age and we were more or less together 
for years. There were two Indians whose names were Joe and 
Gus Animobba living near. Then there was another Indian 
who had killed a squaw who was some relation to them. They 
allowed him to live, but he was limited to a certain territory 
from the Big Muskegon River to Brady Lake. The Indian’s 
law was, that if he was found off this prescribed territory, any 
Indian had a right to kill him. He camped on Indian Creek 
and after some time he disappeared. One of the Animobba 
boys told how he had a dream that he saw the old Indian down 
by the creek dead with a rifle ball shot through him, and he 
was found just like this, but to some it looked real and not 
just a dream. 

In eighteen sixty-one people began to lumber quite exten- 
sively along the rivers. West of our place the banks in places 
were as high as trees, so in order to get the logs in the river, 
slides were made, thirty rods or more in length to convey the 
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logs into the water, and in other places there were no flats 
and roll ways were made there. After the river froze over, the 
logs would be piled up in tiers that would contain millions of 
feet and in the spring after the ice went down, men had to pry 
them loose with peavies and that was dangerous. When the 

















G. W. Mitchell, father of Ira Mitchell. 
Tra Mitchell was the first white child 
born in Mecosta County. 


logs started, the men had to jump to get away. Some failed 
to jump and were killed and others jumped in the river to save 
their lives. 

Father went over pine lands estimating the timber for dif- 
ferent companies. Highby and Mitchell was one Company. 
Afterwards he did surveying of land, surveying for Hackley 
and McGordon, a Muskegon company and others. I was old 
enough then to carry one end of the survey chain, helping sur- 
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vey the road from father’s to Morley, putting it on the line. 
In later years father lumbered some and I worked in the woods 
when not hunting deer. Deer were quite plentiful yet and I 
got my share. Father in his lifetime killed over seven hundred 
deer and many bears. 

One time father was at the head of Muskegon river trapping 
and a fellow they called “Spikey” was with him. One morn- 
ing when going to their traps around the lake, father went 
one side and Spikey the other and when they were crossing on 
the ice, Spikey discovered four wolves playing near the lake 
where they had killed and eaten of a deer, and when they saw 
him, no doubt thinking it was another deer, they ran toward 
him. One was black, and Spikey thought he would shoot that 
one, but he miscalculated the distance and shot too quick, fail- 
ing to reach him, and the wolves, sensing their mistake, turned 
and fled. 

Sometimes he caught beaver and would bring the tails home 
to cook. They were fat, but not oily and very rich eating. 
Father was an excellent shot as long as he could see. I went 
with him to the last shooting matches he ever attended. At 
one I borrowed a gun from one of the men there, as mine did 
not shoot steadily, and won a turkey. Then father used the 
same gun and won a turkey at ten cents a shot. The owner of 
the turkeys stopped the long range shooting and had them put 
in enough to pay for the turkeys then shot, to see who won 
them, reserving one shot for himself. Then there was a paper 
with a tack in the center for a mark, which was placed eight 
rods away. The paper had been shot away on one side when 
the owner was ready to shoot. I said to him: “T’ll give you 
a nickel for your shot,” and he said, “All right, if you will 
shoot with my gun and drive the tack down, you will win the 
turkey.” I had once owned his gun, but he did not know that, 
and I shot and the judge called out that I had driven the tack 
through the board. At the other shooting match there was 
poor shooting and that was bringing the owner, Lewis, who 
was a poor man, a good price for his turkeys. We had shot, 
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so Lewis came and asked if I wasn’t shooting. He came the 
second and the third time, so then I shot and won a turkey, 
by shooting inside the ring. Then father took the gun and 
asked me where he should hold it and I told him just on the 
edge of the paper. When he shot, they said “Turkey” and that 
he had hit the center of the target, at forty rods. 

The Indians used to hunt deer by fire, hunting in the summer 
when the deer came to the water at the lakes or rivers. They 
shot the deer for their skins mostly, using only what meat they 
wanted and leaving the rest to spoil. They made a torch out 
of pitch and a few pieces of split pine wound together and 
pitched over, tapping pine trees for pitch. They put the pitch 
pine candle in the bow of their canoe and placed a large piece 
of bark against it. The Indian would hide behind the bark, 
while another would sit in the back of the canoe and paddle 
softly as was needed. In that way they could run close to the 
deer, killing every one. Some of the settlers shot out their 
torches, frightening the Indians, until they quit that way of 
hunting. Another method of hunting deer in the summer was 
by making a brush fence, sometimes a mile long. The squaws 
would make a path along one side of the fence, picking out 
all the brush and scraping away the leaves, leaving it clean so 
the hunter could walk quietly. When mornings and evenings 
the deer would walk along the fence looking for an opening, 
the Indians would be on the watch and could easily get them. 

A family of Indians came over from Pentwater with their 
pack ponies and settled within a mile and a half of father’s. 
They built a wigwam, staying through the winter, for two or 
three winters to hunt. They would turn their ponies out and 
make them pick their own living. The Indian and his squaw 
were both doctors. At this time there was a man by the name 
of Robert Locke making his home at father’s and he was taken 
ill with typhoid fever. It was twelve miles to any other doctor, 
so the Indian doctor was called and after the first visit the 
squaw came regularly in his place to doctor him. She carried 
what appeared to be a small bunch of porcupine quills and 
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when the fever was high and his head hurt him, she took the 
brush of quills, dipped them in a medicine and tattooed his 
forehead. He thought it wasn’t necessary for her to hurt him 
so much and he told her so, but she would only laugh and use 
it more. He soon recovered under her care. 

Once Nate Green and I went across the Big Muskegon River 
and stayed with Saul Kelly. One morning there was a good 
tracking of snow and we went out and found the tracks of a 
big bear. We followed the tracks for about a half a mile and 
soon found him in the ground in a den he had dug before the 
snow fell. When we came up, we spoke. The bear stuck his 
head out and then drew it back, and Greene said, “If he does 
that again, I’m going to shoot him.” So when the bear stuck 
his nose out again Greene shot three times and the smoke of 
the gun filled the hole. I told Greene to wait and I would 
go around where I could see in, and as I did, the bear started 
to come out, but he had to work himself out, he was so fat. 
I shot and hit him in the face, but when he had gotten out and 
past Greene, I shot again and broke down the bear’s hips. He 
went right past Greene’s gun, but Greene’s gun had a shell 
stuck, and he called to me saying, “Give it to him, Gene.” 
After I shot him again, he turned to fight and made for Greene, 
so I shot him again. That finished him. When we had tried 
out the fat, there were eight gallons of oil. He had fatted on 
berries, beechnuts and acorns. Green was good with a gun, 
although he only had one arm. 

One fall, soon after the war closed (The War of the Re- 
bellion) Greene killed fifty deer with a Spencer rifle. A gun 
that I had at that time, a muzzle-loading three-barrel gun, is 
still in Mecosta County, kept as a souvenir. With this gun I 
killed forty deer and one bear. I also killed one big buck with 
this gun. I was close to him, but only stunned him and as he 
lay stretched out, I took my knife, put my foot against him to 
see if he would move, and he raised up on his front feet. I 
thought he was going to fall over backwards, and If he had 
he would have hit me with his horns, but instead, he sprang 
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to his feet and plunged into the brush. I fired two shots after 
him, but he was out of my sight. He ran in a circle and I 
heard him stop and thought I might have killed him, and see- 
ing the brush move I went up near some logs to look over 
and he was standing with his face about six feet from mine. I 
dropped down behind the logs, loaded my rifle, but he dis- 
appeared, starting for the big Muskegon River. He went down 
its bank, into the river. I went below to see if he would come 
down on the same side again. I found there an old raft, got 
on it and pushed it out into the stream, supposing the deer had 
crossed, but one of the logs gave away. I had to work care- 
fully and try to get it back to the shore, but the water was 
very swift, and I went quite a way down stream. There was a 
large rock in the river ahead and I tried to avoid it, but the 
current took me right over it and the raft went down under 
water, but came up all right and I picked up my gun, poured 
the water from it and got the raft over to a sand bar. Then 
I waded out a little way and found the deer had come out 
on the same side where he had gone in, so I followed him back 
and found him lying down and killed him. 

The making of sugar was done by many. Those who had 
hard maple trees on their land, tapped the trees on the first 
warm days of spring. Tons of sugar were made east of us. 
The sap was caught in troughs hewn out of short cuts of logs 
that would hold about a pail full. They tapped the trees by 
cutting notches in them, slanting, then drove a gouge in just 
below for the spile to be driven in which would carry the sap 
to the trough. Then they would build an arch out of stone 
and clay the size of a boiling pan. Many had two arches and 
pans. The sap was gathered mostly by teams although some 
people made themselves a yoke that fit the shoulders which 
made it easier to carry two pails at a time. The sap was put 
in a large tank and carried through a spout to the pan, boiling 
there and then being carried on to the second pan where it was 
boiled down to a thin syrup. The arch was built among the 
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sap trees and the boiling done there at the woods, but the 
syrup was taken to the house and sugared off, as it was called, 
on the stove. For this they had a deep square pan that covered 
the stove and in this they boiled it down to sugar. Toward the 
last of the run of sap it would get muddy and then it would 
not harden. The result was soft sugar. Some was left as 
syrup and some was made into vinegar. 

I was but a boy when a man came through the country show- 
ing what electricity would do. He had a wet battery. He 
threw sparks from it. He shot a little cannon with wad and 
powder in it and made small cars run on a track. Then he had 
what he called “Magnetic Slippers” and a man from the con- 
gregation put them on and the battery was attached and the 
man danced for he could not keep his feet still. Then two of 
them took the bulbs in their hands and then we all joined 
hands with them and got a shock. At that time they knew not 
how to make enough power to work with, although afterwards 
they harnessed the old Muskegon River and furnished power 
for themselves and other cities. 

We had balloon ascensions and I heard father say that al- 
though it probably wouldn’t be in his day, he expected the day 
would come when machines would be made and men would 
fight in the air, and that was long before the day of airplanes. 
Already that time has arrived. 

Father used a flint lock gun when he was a young man to 
hunt deer with, and when he moved on the homestead away 
from any town, if he was without matches, he would put some 
powder in his gun and a cotton patch on the top and shoot it 
and the cotton cloth would come down on fire. With this he 
would start his fire. They used to carry a flint and a piece of 
punk to light their pipes with. They would hold the punk 
and flint in one hand, with the flint above and strike the 
flint with the back of their jackknives and sparks would fly 
from it to the punk and take fire. The punk was gathered from 
an affected spot in a soft maple tree. 
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In those early days an apple was seldom seen, but black- 
berries, huckleberries, red and black raspberries were found 
wild, but in abundance. 

I remember how wonderful we thought it was when the cable 
was laid across the ocean. Then the wireless was no less won- 
derful, telegraph, telephone, radio and many other inventions 
followed. Also cars and airplanes, but in my childhood, we 
seldom saw a covered carriage. 

We cut out hay with a scythe and wheat with a grain cradle 
which was similar to a scythe with long wooden fingers the 
length of scythe; but that was before mowers, reapers and 
binders were known. 

I could tell you many more things but this is enough to show 
how far away the early days are from this wonderful age in 
which we live and how interesting it has been for me, like 
many others, to have grown up and lived from the primitive 
forest and its wild animals and Indians to see this marvelous 
age of the automobile, the airplane, the electric light, the tele- 
phone, the radio, and countless inventions. Truly, “What 
hath God wrought!” 








Turis WAS THE ForEST PRIMEVAL 
By Frank P. Bown, M. D. 
As Told to A. L. Miller 
BATTLE CREEK 


- UMBERING time was winter time, and winter in our 
L north country where the winds come down off Lake Su- 
perior, was a positive season. It may be that modern con- 
veniences have given me the impression of change in the sea- 
sons. A winter upon which one looks out from the windows 
of a steam-heated office, or negotiates with a glass-enclosed 
automobile, is a somewhat different winter than one through 
which one struggles on foot, down forest trails, his own 
strength the main reliance for survival. We still have our 
positive reminders of the difference in season between Jan- 
uary and July, but as I look back now and recall those vast 
reaches of snow-covered and wind-swept lands, it seems to me 
that the 30-below days, and more especially the nights, came 
much more frequently, and came more earnestly, than they do 
now. At any rate, they came then, and these were the out- 
ward circumstances against which the tight walls and the red- 
hot stove of the lumber bunk-house kept guard. 

I have said that the winter temperatures were positive. So 
was the atmosphere within the bunk-house. For the most part, 
the niceties of ventilation, as they would be interpreted by 
modern science, were omitted in the construction. Here were 
tightness and solidity, against the winter. Here was a red- 
hot stove, engaged vigorously in the business of maintaining 
a difference of 100 degrees or so between outside peril and in- 
side comfort—and incidentally engaged in drying out the 
steaming rows of sox which hung just outside the zone of its 
actual burning influence. And here were perhaps 50 men, full- 
bodied and vigorous, whose bath tub was the summer swim- 
ming hole or such off-season make-shifts as the circumstances 
might afford. The kerosene lamps had added their contribu- 
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tion to the atmosphere. It was not that the lumber-jack dis- 
liked fresh air. He took it copiously and enthusiastically, but 
he took it in the daytime. He figured that his average would 
still be pretty high if he took what the hot stove, the steaming 
socks, the kerosene lamps, the pipes, and the processes of 
breathing created in the bunk-house. 

I know that the literature of the lumber camps has been 
fully and ably written. I have no calling to compete in this 
line, other than to touch here and there upon my recollections 
as I wander in memory back over those days—and nights. And 
the suggestion of a lumber camp bunk-house on a winter night 
brings back a picture which, being photographed upon my mem- 
ory by a good many typical exposures, remains vivid. It is the 
picture of a winter night at 30 below or thereabouts, a long 
trip in answer to an emergency summons, a journey sometimes 
by pony-back, sometimes afoot, often a combination of both to 
meet the different conditions of the trail; sometimes by dog- 
sledge; an arrival at the door of the bunk-house, to be swept 
back, staggered and almost floored by the rush of super-heated, 
and, I may add in strict justice to the facts, highly scented 
atmosphere, that responded to the opening of the door. 

The lumberman did thoroughly what he had to do. He put 
his heart into his work, his play—and into his sleeping and 
snoring. Had there been such a thing as mechanical reproduc- 
tion of sound, then, a record made of the midnight sounds of a 
bunk-house might have passed for the near approach of a sum- 
mer thunderstorm, with the roar of a Niagara in the back- 
ground. 

Here let me say this of the lumber-jack, as the mature 
opinion and sincere tribute of one who knew him well: He 
had a rough exterior and a heart of gold. He could out-drink 
and out-fight any other class of humanity that I have ever 
seen, and he went about all his activities lustily, with a pride 
in accomplishment. To the man who treated him fairly and 
gave him square dealing or square friendship, he was a square 
dealer and a square friend. If he felt that he had been 
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aggrieved—and he often acquired these feelings while acquir- 
ing his liquor—he took no devious ways to adjust the matter. 
He went directly after physical satisfaction—fist, boot-caulks, 
sometimes teeth, in action. The Marquis of Queensbury, who 
developed the regulations of our modern man-to-man fighting 
practice, would have found much to criticise as a witness of a 
typical fight of lumber-jacks. But he would have seen some 
real fights! And he would have seen no mixing in, nor inter- 
ference, from the sidelines. Tending to one’s own business 
was the rule of the region and the life. The rule was enforced 
with compensations for obedience and definite penalties for 
infraction. I have seen the sidewalks of Seney exceedingly 
busy with the arguments of holidaying woodsmen—fists flying, 
fingers gouging, sharp boot-caulks stomping and tearing, but I 
have not seen the educated and the wise interfering. 

The man who had enough in the fight could say so, acknowl- 
edging himself beaten. Until he reached that stage and its 
realization, he could, and willingly did, carry on the experi- 
ment to see whether his adversary might not accept the losing 
end. The methods and practices did not differ much from 
the general purposes of modern warfare of nations, but no time 
was lost in calling the rules “civilized.” As with modern war- 
fare-—in spite of its pretense of “civilization” in the argu- 
ment—results counted; the end justified the means. Knives 
might be used occasionally, guns very rarely; for the most part 
it was a contest of fists and boots. Anything else was looked 
upon as being outside the code. 

It probably was my first Christmas day in Seney; it might 
have been any Christmas day of my service in the lumber 
region while the lumbering activities were on—that my “holi- 
day” was altogether given over to treatment of the disputants 
in these arguments of the lumber-jacks—arguments intended 
to adjust a grievance or settle a question of which was the 
better man—whose route to my office could have been followed 
by the red trail, that reddened and broadened as the day wore 
on. 
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They were in for holiday relaxation from the monotony of 
the camp; in to celebrate; in to give expression to the bound- 
less energies which their robust manhood and their vigorous 
camp life generated. The 21 drinking places of Seney and the 
two establishments of a different form of entertainment which 
existed at the outskirts of the settlement gave facilities for 
what was then regarded as recreation, and gave abundant in- 
centives for controversy to the ardent he-men from the big 
woods. 

It was not, therefore, wholly in the Christmas spirit, as that 
spirit is traditionally understood, that our impressive guests 
from the back-regions celebrated their holiday. The most 
marked and constant features of the day, and the nights before 
and after, indicated that brotherly love was absent and that 
peace on earth was both gone and forgotten. It was at these 
times, and at the break-up of camp when the spring drives on 
the river began, that Seney acquired the reputation which made 
it possible for the pilgrim, who journeyed thither, to ask for a 
ticket to hell and be sure of being understood as wanting to 
go to Seney. 

I have heard and read a good deal concerning the feuds 
between rival lumber camps, and the battle, murder and sudden 
death, not to omit arson, that accompanied them. I did not 
happen to know of these things. I saw and heard battle raging 
by day and night and as physician and surgeon I treated its 
finished product, but the fighting of which I knew was a matter 
of individuals, regardless of camp or affiliation—of individuals 
plus hard, raw liquor. 

And I do not recall any lasting feuds growing out of these 
engagements. There was a feud, and it made history in our 
country,.and it ended in death. But it was the feud of com- 
mercial rivalry—commerce of a certain kind—and it was not a 
fight of the lumbermen themselves. I suppose there were in- 
dividuals who chronically did not “get along” and who fought 
repeatedly when the occasion and the amount of liquor on 
board warranted. But for the most part the fights I knew 
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were finished when they were finished, and when the liquor 
wore off. Holiday ended, the men went back to camp, or at 
the camp break-up, back home, sobered, some of them “broke”, 
sometimes scarred, but usually without bearing malice or 
carrying grudges growing out of their fights. 

While they were with us as a vacation colony of celebrants, 
the hours of activity went “round the clock;” when sleep or 
stupor took them it frequently took them to the saloon floor, 
which, as Robert Dollar pointed out in his reminiscent note, 
was likely to be the emergency sleeping place even of those who 
had not been celebrating. 

I mentioned a rivalry and a feud. Dan Dunn was the pro- 
prietor of one line of interest in the community’s sporting 
life; Tom Harcourt of the other. The “plant and equipment” 
included the respective institutions at the edge of town, to 
which I have previously referred, as well as saloons down in 
the village center. The rivalry was strong, bitter, extensive. 
It was met with in many of our affairs, and to most of us as 
we went about our own business and kept ourselves out of other 
people’s quarrels, it seemed certain that tragedy must grow 
out of this bitterness and it did. I was called one day to 
deal with it. Quick and excited summons came to my office. 
My first patient was Dan Dunn, in his own saloon, shot through 
the hand. Steve Harcourt, brother of Tom, lay in Tom’s saloon, 
shot through the neck and abdomen—fatally. Steve had 
walked into Dan Dunn’s saloon keyed to the exploding point 
by some new aspect of the rivalry or by the accumulated bitter- 
ness and the two had shot it out. Steve had been able to walk 
out but he was beyond help; Dan recovered—but the feud was 
not ended. Dan Dunn caused warrants to be issued for three 
of the Harcourt brothers. The three were in custody of an 
officer enroute to jail when they encountered Dan Dunn at 
Trout Lake. Dan Dunn came down a stairway; a Harcourt 
pulled a gun, Dunn’s life paid further toll to the feud. 

The Alger-Smith company were the biggest operators in our 
region. The Chicago Lumber company, whose main _head- 
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quarters were in Tonawanda, New York, were others. The 
Hall & Buell company was another. They paid, for the most 
part, $1.25 an acre for the land upon which those giant pines 
stood so thickly that the sunlight rarely touched the ground. 
Lumbermen were mostly hired at $35 a month if they stayed the 
season through; at $30 if they quit before the end. River work 
usually paid two dollars a day. Teamsters had their own 
scale and their own time schedule—though the working day 
throughout was measured by the daylight possibilities. This 
involved before-daylight breakfast and after-dark supper. Din- 
ner followed the lumberjack to his work, as soon as his work 
edged out from the camp into the deep forest. Wherever the 
créw was, the meal sought the men—and it came hot. Life 
would have been rough and perilous, indeed, for the camp cook 
who failed to deliver a noon meal on time, and hot, to the crew 
of workers in the forest. For the teamsters the schedule 
called for beginning operation at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing—as much night work as might be necessary to keep oper- 
ations moving—sprinkling the log trails at night before the 
hard freeze, to make two paths of ice along which the sleds 
would go; tending the teams; keeping the equipment in shape. 
There was pride in the size of the load of logs that could be 
piled on those sleds and chained in place. Certainly there 
were art and skill—and pride of craftsmanship—in the work 
of lumbering. 

The non-air-conditioned bunk-house stood in a group of log 
buildings whose chief institution other than the bunk-house 
was the cook-house where meals to fit the demands of appetites 
whetted on heavy work were served. The menu might vary, 
but it had two staples—beans and tea. One of the best known 
lumber operators in the United States, who still operates ex- 
tensive lumber activities on the Pacific coast and maintains 
besides a helpful and patriotic interest in public affairs, was 
lunching with a party of us in the restaurant of the house of 
representatives in Washington one day. His choice was the 
bean soup. “It should be honored for its traditions as well 
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as its present quality,” he said; “we never would have cleared 
Michigan and made it a place for settlement without the bean in 
lumbering.” And that is so. Beans and tea. Rarely, if ever, 
coffee. Green tea that would float a cast-iron wedge. Its 
strength fitted the strength of the lumberjack. Beans and 
tea and Peerless tobacco—a trinity without which the Mich- 
igan forests might never have been cleared. Pie and sweets 
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THE NON-AIR-CONDITIONED BUNK HOUSE 


in various forms—nothing fancy, but sincere and filling—were 
regularly on the menu. And those who refer to the river drives 
as the supreme examples of the lumberjack’s ability have un- 
justifiably overlooked what this bully boy could, and regularly 
did do, when he had seated himself on the board bench, in 
business position at the board table, and began refueling for 
the energy expended in the day’s work in the woods. One of 
the curious customs of the lumber camp was (and I dare 
say the custom still prevails today wherever a well regulated 
lumber camp is operated by men who know and respect the 
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traditions of their craft) silence in the cook house at the 
meal hour. Why that was so I do not know. It is true that 
eating was a serious business and was done seriously. But there 
was something more to it than that. Silence was a rite, so well 
understood and observed that it needed no signs or warnings 
for its enforcement. The lumberjack who “belonged” would 
as likely have pushed away his food as to have carried on a 
conversation during the meal—and in this comparison I have 
drawn upon the most improbable occurrence for the sake of 
emphasis. One hundred and fifty men might sit at the camp 
tables—and sit in silence save for the clatter of crockery. 

The “van” or camp store, kept by the camp clerk, stocked 
a supply of the lumberjack’s necessities, and here he might buy 
on charge against his account. Stables and blacksmith shop 
were additional buildings. One of the most important func- 
tionaries of camp organization was the wash-woman. She 
kept the lumberman’s wardrobe clean and mended. 

That was long before the days of workmen’s compensation. 
So that, if a man fell sick or suffered a disabling injury, a col- 
lection was taken up in the camp. Here that golden quality 
of heart, which underlay the rough exterior of the lumberjack, 
came into play. It was a rare thing for any member of the 
camp, from foreman down, not to contribute to this fund, and 
in almost all instances the total collected amounted to a sub- 
stantial sum. The kind-heartedness and generosity of these 
fellows was as definite and as much to be counted upon, as was 
the eagerness of their appetite for a fight or a frolic. 

They usually were a happy lot in the evening, after the day’s 
work, and on Sundays. There were musicians among them, 
and often those whose fame extended to the far reaches of the 
woods country. Mouth organs and jews-harps came into play 
in the after-supper hours, and clog dancers set the walls to 
vibrating with a skill and earnestness which in this respect, 
seemed common to the lumber camps. There were good voices 
there, too, and as the mouth organ zoomed into a familiar 
strain it was pretty certain to wake a vocal chorus which, 
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if it lacked the fine finishes of vocal cultivation, made substi- 
tution in volume and sincerity, drawn from a lung power de- 
veloped of ax-swinging in the woods air. 

Life’s tragedies, and particularly those consequent upon 
love, had a popular place in the song repertoire of the camps. 
I suppose if the old-timers were to get together today, and if 
voice had outlasted the years, the song still would be raised to 
tell the sad experiences of Jack Haggerty, whose disappointing 
contacts with fate have been sung, no doubt, through a thou- 
sand and one nights of bunk-house and dance-hall tune-histing. 
The song ran its melancholy way through nine or more verses, 
beginning with the identifying remarks: 


Oh, I’m a broken-hearted raftsman, 
From Greenville I came; 
My occupation departed, 
I ne’er can refrain. 
The strong dart of Cupid 
Has caused me much grief ; 
My heart burst asunder— 
I ne’er can find relief. 


Further particulars are disclosed as the song advances. It 
appears that Jack Haggerty’s name “is engraven on each rock 
and sand scroll from Boston to Greenville,” and that “they call 
me Jack Haggerty; I’m the pride of the town.” Pride, how- 
ever, as usual precedes a fall. Mr. Haggerty meets the black- 
smith’s daughter “on the Flat River side”—and the rest might 
be guessed even though it had not so often been made public in 
song. After love had expressed itself in “the finest of jewels, 
laces, muslins” and so on, and Jack Haggerty had dedicated 
himself to a life of devotion, hard work and an avoidance of 
all early follies, a note comes saying that another has been 
chosen in his place, and— 
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So come all you bold raftsmen 
With hearts kind and true; 

Don’t depend on a young girl— 
You’re beat if you do. 

But if you should find one 
With dark auburn curl 

Just think of Jack Haggerty 
And his Flat River girl. 


I think, however, that it is the tale of “Foreman Young 
Monroe” which plumbs the depths of pathos and draws most 
heavily—and steadily—upon human sympathy. I am indebted 
to my old friend, Dan McDonald, now living in Mellon, Wis- 
consin, for a reintroduction to the words of this tear-stained 
classic whose pull upon the heart-strings was so often exer- 
cised of winter nights in the old times. Dan McDonald was 
with us here in the beginnings of lumbering and worked up 
from the camps to highly successful mill operations. The spell- 
ing used in any of the versions which reached manuscript 
form was as elemental as the sentiment itself. Like the 
singers who gave voice to the song, it was ruggedly individual. 

The Magazine made a fine contribution to the historical 
records in the article by James Cloyd Bowman appearing in 
the spring, 1936, number reproducing the words of a number of 
these lumber-camp ballads. So I shall not repeat the text here. 
Let but the first verse direct the thoughts of the reader back 
to the deep tragedy represented by the case of “Foreman Young 
Monroe,” and then the complete record may be found in the 
pages of the spring edition of this Magazine. Hark to the 
voices: 

Come all of you bold Shanty Boys; 
Come listen while I relate 
Conserning a young shanty Boy, 
Conserning his sad fate; 
Conserning a young shanty Boy 
So hansom, tru and brave— 


’Twas on the jam on Geary’s rock 
He met his watery grave. 
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On second thought it does seem that the end, tear-soaked 
as it is, should be joined to the beginning without the neces- 
sity of turning back to the previously printed pages to satisfy 
that fear of the worst which has been aroused by the opening 
lines. And so— 


So come all of you bold Shanty Boys 
Come now and call and see 

Those two green mounds by the river side 
Where grows the Hemlock tree. 

The Shanty Boys cleared off the woods 
Where the Lovers they lay low— 

’Twas the Hansom Clara Vernon 
And her true love Johnnie Monroe. 


Thus did sentiment hold sway with melody when the lumber- 
jack lifted his voice in song. 

I have been asked whether, in the close quarters and the 
atmospheric conditions of the bunk-houses, that I have men- 
tioned, there were not sometimes generated epidemics of ill- 
ness. I never knew of any. There were epidemics of insect 
life, but these were commonplace, not emergency. These men 
were not subject to illness. There were, of course, numerous 
accidents. Probably there were fewer agents of infection then 
than now; certainly it would have been a resolute “bug” which 
tackled a lumberjack. In none of the medical practice of 
pioneer days did I have any trouble with epidemics. The worst 
epidemic I ever saw, and the worst experience of my medical 
practice—regardless of the difficulties of the winter trails of 
those early days—was the “flu” epidemic of our war-organiza- 
tion days of 1918. But that was in modern times and con- 
ditions and is not a part of my story. 

My lumberjack friends were mostly Scotch and French, as 
to nationality, but a race by themselves as to temperament and 
qualification. And they were Men! There were thrifty ones 
among them, who saved to a definite end and realized that end 
by settling down to ordered farming or merchandising—or 
maybe to finance or manufacture. But many were adventurers, 
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who drifted to the west coast when the lumbering started there. 
And all, as exponents of that colorful life which held sway 
here then, are gone with the forests in which they worked. 

I stopped one day recently in Germfask, one of the villages 
that grew in the settlement of our region, to talk about these 
matters with Angus MacDougall, whose name always suggests 
to me the skirl of the bag pipes. He and Phil and Ed Grondin 
and I are among the few survivors of the old life here. Angus 
MacDougall was here somewhat before me; he came in with 
the railroad, and was in and of the lumbering days. He keeps 
store now in the frame building which once was our White 
House hotel at Seney. It moved from Seney with the rest of 
us, when the scene of activities passed on. Germfask was 
named by the first letter of the names of its eight pioneer 
founders. Angus MacDougall, was I presume, in his eighties 
when I called on him and he was just back, full of enthusiasm, 
from a successful trout-fishing and camping expedition to the 
north. We talked of this, and. then of lumbering, and we 
agreed that those were the days! 

It was a call to a lumber camp out of the west of Seney that 
gave me one of the tests of my endurance. A messenger, one 
of the lumberjacks, had come in by hand car from Driggs sta- 
tion, eight miles to the west, with word that I was urgently 
wanted at the camp. Snow, driven by a fierce northwest wind, 
was sweeping across the open stretches as we started on the 
hand car in response to the summons—into the teeth of the 
storm. It was about midnight, as I recall, when we got under 
way. The mere problem of getting traction with the hand 
car, against the drifting snow was something, and catching a 
breath out of that fierce wind as we pumped the car was some- 
thing else. The first problem was treated by fastening brooms 
against the car frame, in front of the wheels, to brush the snow 
clear. This was no invention of ours; necessity had mothered 
it among the travelers of the railroad highway some time be- 
fore. Breath-catching had no such ready device. We were to 
go to Walsh’s siding and be met there by a team to finish the 
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trip to the camp. The siding was reached after a stiff battle 
with the storm and my lumberjack companion and I dis- 
mounted. There was no team. None appeared while we waited. 
In the woods it was quiet, but it was the quiet of knee-deep 
snow. Outside the woods along the track, the wind drove 
furiously. We were at the meeting place, ten miles from camp, 
with no meeting and no shelter, and a case of desperate sick- 
ness ahead of us. By this time my education was well ad- 
vanced; I made no such brash statements as that with which 
I began my operations in the territory; I did not say to the 
lumberjack: “I can walk it if you can.” I waited for him to 
say we might as well start to walk and I merely said, “Very 
well.” From what I observe of the general attitude toward 
walking in these days I infer that ten miles is regarded as a 
difficult distance, granted the best of conditions. The condi- 
tions then were as follows: Ten miles and knee-deep snow, 
and night. There would have been a path to camp, in the tote- 
road over which the logs were hauled to the railroad. As a 
clearing, it was drifted full of snow, but it was the only clear- 
ing on the way. We plunged in, and we plunged on. An old 
lesson came back to me with painful foree—don’t pick a lum- 
berjack, in training, as a pace-maker on a hike if it is a long 
hike and especially if it is through snow-packed winter woods. 
He had the advantage that “Br’er Rabbit” boasted of when, 
being captured by “Br’er Fox” and pleading not to be doomed 
by being thrown in the briar patch, he then scampered gaily 
to freedom with a derisive backward reminder to “Br’er Fox”— 
“Bawn an’ bred in de briah patch,” Br’er Fox—“bawn an’ 
bred in de briah patch.” 

This lumber jack took to the snow trail like a moose. When 
we seemed to have been at it all night and into the next night 
I began asking how far it was. My guide lied as ably as he 
walked. He said it was only a little way farther now. He 
said it was still nearer after we had gone what seemed to me 
to be hours more. I insisted that if he had been right the first 
time we must have gone far past the place, missing it in the 
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dark of some one of the nights we had been traveling. He 
spoke encouragement, but the words failed to take effect. I 
issued an ultimatum. “I’m ‘bushed,’ I said, “and here I stop. 
I’ll get a quiet place in the lee of a log here on the trail, and 
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“THE LUMBERJACK TOOK TO THE SNOW TRAIL LIKE A MOOSE”. 


sleep. You go on and get help. If it’s as near Camp as you 
say, you won’t be long. If it isn’t I couldn’t get there any- 
how.” He was as tough-minded as he was tough-muscled. He 
said it was useless to talk about it; he wouldn’t leave. I knew 
then it was no such short trip to camp as he said. He said he 
had agreed to deliver a doctor in camp, and that my frozen 
remains when found by a rescue party, would not answer the 
purpose. I was not afraid of freezing. I felt sure of being 
able to hold out until he got back. But he had his way. Time 
and again I halted to renew my proposition after we had 
floundered on through the snow, and each time he talked me 
out of it. Daylight came and eventually we came into camp. 
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He did, and I staggered after him. The first thing we struck 
was the wooden bench in the cook-shack—and I struck it pros- 
trate. I was asleep before all of me joined the board. I asked 
for a half hour as I went down. I got it. Then I got some hot 
food, and the weariness was gone. Always I had that faculty 
of “coming back” after a quick nap, grabbed anywhere and 
anyhow. 

The wife of one of the men in the camp had happened upon 
a miscarriage. There had been serious hemorrhages, but the 
case yielded to treatment. I came away with the solemn 
pledge of the camp foreman that if ever I was called again, 
the whole camp would be turned out to aid my coming, if 
the circumstances demanded it. A team took me back, with 
struggles for the team but with comparative comfort for me, 
over those miles to the siding, that had seemed so endless in 
the night and to a train connection. 

The route to Grand Marais, over on Lake Superior, was often 
negotiated by dog sledge in the winter season. On one of those 
trips, when a Frenchman with a four-dog team had come to 
summon me our progress was considerably interfered with by 
furious fights among the dogs when we had stopped to breathe 
them. It became my job then to join the Frenchman as peace- 
maker by seizing, each of us, two dogs by the scruff of the neck 
and jamming their heads into the snow. There are more at- 
tractive things to do on an outing, then picking out the safe 
place to grab a husky dog, when his fighting jaws are in action. 
And I recommend this experience to those of my modern 
associates who complain of the hardships of having to mend 
a tire puncture when their 50-mile-an-hour progress over those 
former woods roads happens to be interrupted. 

When the going was good and the dogs were interested in 
traveling instead of fighting, we made four miles an hour— 
and the distance was 32 miles, 

A call to attend a childbirth case came from Grand Marais 
when the spring rains had set in and neither wheels nor sleds 
could negotiate the trail. Phi: Grondin had a pony and it was 
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enlisted as a first-aid agency. Phil’s ownership did not extend, 
however, to a saddle. Some stirrups were assembled from 
somewhere and attached to a harness strap, and so the pony 
and I set out. There were stretches of the trail where the pony 
was an asset and other places where it was a liability. By 
times it carried me, and at other times I pushed it. In this 
cooperative manner, share and share alike, we negotiated some 
15 miles of the route, floundering through the rotten snow, and 
both of us were pretty thoroughly done. Luckily, they had 
begun to fear for my appearance in time to act as a reception 
committee for the new arrival and another messenger had been 
sent down the trail to renew the summons. The trip was fin- 
ished with his aid. I had started out in the evening; it was 
11 a. m. when I landed in Grand Marais. I was on the case 
until the middle of the following afternoon and then, a freeze 
having made the road temporarily passable, I hurried out, 
pony-back, to make the return while the going was better than 
it might soon be. There was some sleep to be caught up, as the 
circumstances permitted, when I got back, but the most ex- 
tensive damage could not be repaired in this way. I had sat 
on that pony’s unsaddled back until I had no pleasure in 
sitting on anything for some time to come. I even did my 
over-due sleeping face-downward. 

The stage line which came to be established between Seney 
and Grand Marais, and which operated as a cutter and horse 
during part of the season, took me back over that road when 
the spring rains again had vetoed most of the known methods 
of transportation. I had an all-day and all-night round of 
summonses throughout the territory before the call to Grand 
Marais came, and the rains that fell on the deep snow of the 
trail, after the stage and I started our expedition, gave us an- 
other all-night of traveling—floundering through the sodden 
drifts, pulling the horse and breaking a trail through the low 
places. There had been six-foot drifts of snow on the trail— 
all very well when the crust was on but all very bad under 
the treatment of the rain—and no benevolent state government 
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then on the job, as now, to guarantee that “trunk line roads” 
were travelable. When I arrived at the household to which I 
was called, a kindly member insisted that I needed a prescrip- 
tion as badly as did my patient, and the prescription was 
offered in the form of a hot drink which proved to have been 
liberally compounded of brandy. I only accepted part of it, 
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“THE STAGE LINE .... OPERATED AS A CUTTER AND HORSE DURING 
A PART OF THE SEASON.” 
but with that part, famished and tired as I was, the faculty 
of vision left me. I was called to the table to have a needed 
lunch. Blindly I felt my way there, and felt my way to the 
food. Happily, the hot food had a quick and sobering effect. 

I adopted a means of travel which I suspect is rather strange 
to medical practice now. I bought a railroad velocipede. I 
might have wished for the aid of internal-combustion engine 
and gasoline power, if I had imagined that such magic ever 
could be had—but not even imagination could go that far then. 
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And I was happy in the privilege of propelling my own craft, 
by hand-turned crank, up and down the railroad tracks to the 
point nearest to my destination, and taking to the foot trail 
from there on. Once, having returned to my cache from a foot 
trip in-country, I found that some meddler had borrowed my 
conveyance or had maliciously disturbed it, and that an im- 
portant bolt was gone from its complement of parts. It was 
eight miles up-track to Seney, but the summer night was 
gloriously fine. With a strap which I carried I hitched myself 
to the velocipede and tramped the distance to headquarters, 
dragging the crippled vehicle behind me and glorying in the 
beauties of the night as I went. 

There was another trip along that track, which invited not 
to poetry nor song. I was at Newberry, the county seat, when 
a call came to attend a victim of a stroke of apoplexy, back at 
Germfask. It was winter, and night. I connected with the 
railroad track eight miles south of Seney, and found the north- 
west wind sweeping the right of way with the vigor of a hurri- 
cane. It was one of the few times when I actually despaired 
of getting through, or of getting anywhere. I would count 
telegraph poles as I walked and try to encourage myself with 
each pole I put behind me. I was at it for more than four 
hours. When I staggered into Seney I woke up my friend and 
comrade, Phil Grondin, at his tavern, and I can still remember 
how the life seemed to surge back into me with each mouthful 
of the canned salmon, crackers, cheese and beer that Phil set 
out for me. 

Well, these are random memories of the life we all lived 
there then—and which I, for one, would be glad to live over 
again. 

The time came when the railroad was extended on to Grand 
Marais, for an outlet on the lake, and as it went, the life de- 
parted from Seney. That roaring, turbulent tide receded as 
rapidly as it rose, leaving Seney a little crossing on the high- 
way with nothing visible to suggest its one-time importance. 
I went with the departing crowd, and for two years Grand 
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Marais was my headquarters. In the newer progress I used, 
occasionally, to hire a locomotive to make my calls at points 
along the line, as a better response to the needs of those who 
could afford it, than the old, slow progress of foot-traffic or 
dog-sled, or stage. Later I came to Newberry, our county 
seat and principal town and here, whether from natural in- 
clination, or the characteristic generosity of our people, or 
both, I began an active interest in politics. I think I have 
the rather unique distinction—though the generosity of my 
neighbors is responsible for it and not any merits of my own— 
of having served in every village office as a preliminary to serv- 
ing in the state legislature and that, in turn, in preparation 
for service in Congress. It was while representing our north- 
ern group of counties as member of the state senate at Lansing 
that I had the privilege of instituting the legislation which en- 
gaged the state of Michigan, through its splendid highway de- 
partment, in the operation of ferry service across the straits 
which divide our upper peninsula from the lower, thus insur- 
ing regular and frequent connection between the ends of the 
highways at St. Ignace on the upper side and Mackinaw City 
on the lower. I was elected to Congress in 1926 and served in 
the 70th, 71st, and 72nd congresses. 

The deer still cross the trails through our second-growth 
woods where the great pine forests stood, and a mother bear 
and her cubs have been competing with me in interest in the 
wild raspberries which grow in the clearings near my summer 
cottage. Sometimes, in the evening, the cry of the loon comes 
to me across the waters of Whitefish lake—like a laughing 
echo of those wild, free days that are gone, 

We have built an ordered civilization out of those days that 
are gone, and we are proud of it and its splendid institutions— 
built it with hardship and with struggle, and sustained it with 
as fine and progressive a people as may, I think, be found any- 
where. But as I say, I would gladly live the old days over 
again if I could. There was joy in their requirements, difficult 
as they were. 
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MICHIGAN 


Half circled round with your inland seas 
Bordered by beaches, and bluffs, and trees, 
Crossed and re-crossed by a thousand streams, 
Fair as the fairest of lovers’ dreams; 
Hilltopped and valleyed and fertile-plained, 
Fruited, and flowered, and richly grained ; 
Acres of forests and miles of shore 
Filled with the romance of pioneer lore ; 
Second to none in your natural grace, 
Breeding the best of the modern race, 
Century old as an honored state, 
Taking your place with the nation’s great; 
Richest of gifts of the Gods to man— 
Wonderful, beautiful Michigan. 

—Will Sheperd, Lansing. 


HE annual meeting of the State Historical Society was 
- held at Ypsilanti on December 10. Afternoon and even- 
ing sessions convened at McKenny Hall, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. At the opening session Prof. Hover, Dean of Ad- 
ministration of the College made a pleasing and gracious ad- 
dress of welcome to members and guests. Present were a 
considerable number of students from the College. Presiding 
was Prof. Carl Pray, president of the Society. Secretary 
George N. Fuller addressed the meeting on Michigan’s struggle 
for federal recognition of statehood, and the Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute which delayed recognition for over a year 
after Michigan had functioned as a state. Prof. R. Clyde Ford 
of the College spoke entertainingly on De Tocqueville’s visit to 
Michigan in the 1830’s and experiences in the Saginaw region 
of that day described in the famous French writer’s Voyage 
en Amérique. In the evening President Pray gave a most in- 
teresting talk on the trip over the Detroit-Chicago turnpike 
made by Harriet Martineau in 1836, described by the English 
writer in her volume Society in America. Music for the 
sessions was provided by the College department of Music. 
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Prof. Smith Burnham of Western State Teachers College was 
made president of the Society for 1937, and Dr. Edward D. 
Dimnent of Hope College, Holland, vice-president. The fol- 
lowing trustees will serve for the current year: R. Clyde Ford, 
Ypsilanti; Edward D. Dimnent, Holland; Smith Burnham, 
Kalamazoo; Orlo B, Taylor, Detroit; Claude S. Larzelere, Mt. 
Pleasant; Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; Charles A. Weissert, 
Kalamazoo; Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti; Arnold Mulder, Kalama- 
z00. 


ICHIGAN’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of State- 
M hood officially closed January 26, 1937, the 100th anni- 
versary of Congress’ recognition of Michigan as a State in the 
Union, with a very appropriate program in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the State Capitol building. 

The program of ceremonies was authorized by House con- 
current resolution No. 9, January 15, introduced by Represen- 
tative Charles W. Snow, Jr. It authorized the appointment 
of three Senators by the President of the Senate, and three 
members of the House by the Speaker of the House to act as 
a committee on arrangements. The three Senators appointed 
were Miles M. Callaghan, C. Jay Town and James A. Burns. 
The three members of the House were Vernon J. Brown, Eliza- 
beth L. Belen and Joseph E. Warner. Representative Brown 
was chosen chairman, and Mrs. Belen, vice chairman. 

The ceremonies began at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
26th, at a joint convention of both houses in the House Cham- 
ber, and were carried out with all the dignity befitting the 
occasion. 

Governor Frank Murphy was to have presided, but his duties 
in connection with settling the automobile strike, then at its 
most acute stage, precluded his presence. Lieutenant Governor 
Leo J. Nowicki presided in his absence. After Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Nowicki had called the joint convention to order, Jus- 
tices of the State Supreme Court were escorted into the 
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chamber. Then followed the State officers, and next the guests 
of honor who included former Governor William A. Comstock 
and former Governor Chase S. Osborn. After introduction of 
the guests of honor former Governor Osborn delivered the ad- 
dress. 

Besides being known as a statesman and author Mr. Osborn 
is recognized as an authority on Michigan history. He spoke 
at length on the early history of the State and the stirring 
events incident to Statehood up to Congressional recognition 
of Michigan as a State in the Union, and gave a vivid word 
picture of the remarkable progress and unparalleled attain- 
ments of the State during the past 100 years. In his introduc- 
tion he said: 

“One hundred years is a long time in the age of man. In 
the life of a State it is almost nothing. The most ephemeral 
of responsible states have lasted more than a century and some 
of them have lived more than 5,000 years. Michigan ought to 
live forever if mankind has learned to endure as organized so- 
ciety.” 

The program was opened with invocation by Rev. C. Jay 
Town, Senator from the 10th district. Mrs. Genevieve L. Davey 
sang “Michigan, My Michigan,’ accompanied by Mrs. Charles 
Hayden. 

The president of the Joint Convention called upon Senator 
Callaguan to introduce the guests of honor. The first to be 
introduced was Hon. Clinton G. Griffey, 91 years old, of 
Rochester, Mich., who represented the Marquette district in 
the House of the legislature of 1873. He is one of the two 
oldest living former members of the legislature. The other is 
Hon. Charles Pailthorp, 89, of Petoskey, a representative in the 
same legislature. He was unable to be present on account of 
illness. 

The next honor guest was Mr. William Woodbridge, great 
grandson of Michigan’s second governor, William Woodbridge. 
Hon. Luren Dickinson, Hon. George Welsh, Hon. Allen E. 
Stebbins, former lieutenant governors, were next introduced 
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in the order named. The guard of honor from Harold Todd 
Post, American Legion, was presented to the Joint Convention. 

Lieutenant Governor -Nowicki introduced former Governor 
Comstock, and announced regrets from former Governor Frank 
D. Fitzgerald that he was unable to attend. Former Governor 
Osborn was then introduced to deliver the address. 

At the close of the ceremonies Hon. Michael J. Clancy, rep- 
resentative from Wayne county, rendered a solo, “Song of 
Michigan,” accompanied by State Senator James A. Murphy, 
and responded to an encore. The finale was several appro- 
priate selections by the Michigan State College orchestra. 

The committee appointed to escort the Justices of Supreme 
Court was composed of Senator Brake and Representatives 
Stockfish and Joseph C. Murphy. 

The committee to escort the State officers—Senator Brooks, 
and Representatives Dignan and Hailwood. 

The committee to escort the guests of honor—Senators Pal- 
mer and Town, and Representatives Walsh, Gartner and 
Nugent. 

The galleries were filled long in advance of the Joint Con- 
vention session, and crowds thronged the corridors unable to 
gain entrance. More than 500 reservations were made on the 
floor of the House for specially invited guests. 

The stateliness and dignity of the ceremonies were in keep- 
ing with the import of the occasion, and were very impressive. 


HE long and brilliant career of William L. Jenks, mem- 
T ber of the Michigan Historical Commission from its 
organization in 1913, came to a close December 4 with his 
death at his home in Port Huron. 

Mr. Jenks was born December 27, 1856, in St. Clair, the son 
of Bela W. Jenks, native of Crown Point, New York. He was 
the next to oldest in a family of five sons and two daughters. 
He was educated in the public schools of St. Clair, graduating 


from the St. Clair High School in 1873. In 1878 he received 
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the degree of A. B. from the University of Michigan, grad- 
uating in the same class with Alexis C. Angell, Paul Hanus, 
Charles Mills Gayley, and others who have won unusual dis- 
tinction in academic and civic achievement. In 1915 he was 
granted the honorary degree of Master of Arts from the same 
institution. 

In 1879 he entered the law office of Brown and Farrand in 
Port Huron. In October he was admitted to the bar. In 1880 
he formed a partnership with Jeremiah W. Jenks, a cousin 
who had graduated in the same class of 1873 at the state uni- 
versity, and who later became a distinguished teacher in eco- 
nomics, political and social science on the faculties of Cornell 
and New York universities. 

In 1882 Mr. Jenks formed a partnership with B. G. Farrand, 
under the name of Farrand and Jenks. Later he joined A. R. 
Avery and Lincoln Avery in the firm of Avery, Jenks and 
Avery. Still later he became associated with the late Patrick 
Phillips as Phillips and Jenks. Although his primary interest 
was the law, he was interested in many local business enter- 
prises. But he will perhaps be best remembered for his his- 
torical and library work. 

In 1912 Mr. Jenks wrote a two volume history of St. Clair 
County, which he was revising at the time of his death. From 
time to time he wrote articles for the Michigan Historical 
Collections and the Michigan History Magazine, and for 
numerous historical and legal publications. He was a mem- 
ber of the governing boards of both the Michigan Historical 
Commission and the State Historical Society, and at diferent 
times served as president of these organizations. He was presi- 
dent of the St. Clair Pioneer Society. His great interest in the 
early history of the county may be attributed to the fact that 
he came from an early family that was among the first to settle 
there. 

In 1895 he was instrumental in obtaining an amendment to 
the Port Huron city charter to provide for a public library, 
and later obtained a donation from the Carnegie Memorial 
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fund for the erection of the building which is still used. He 
was a leading member of the Michigan Library Association 
and did much to promote library interests throughout the state, 
especially in legislative circles. 

He created and developed the Michigan room in the Port 
Huron public library and was instrumental in gathering in 
this room one of the best collections of early maps of Michigan 
and the Great Lakes region. For this room he collected many 
books, pictures and official documents of great historical value. 
The American history collection in this library is considered 
one of the best local collections in Michigan. He helped es- 
tablish the museum in the library, and to bring to it outstand- 
ing pieces of sculpture, painting and other works of art. 

Mr. Jenks was interested in Banking. He was a director, 
official and attorney of the First National Trust and Savings 
bank and its predecessors many years. He was a director and 
attorney of the Port Huron Loan and Building association 
since its organization in 1888 and served as president of the 
Michigan League of Building and Loan Associations in 1895-6. 

He wrote the article on the “History of Banking in Mich- 
igan” for the forthcoming Encyclopedia of Michigan. For this 
work he wrote also the articles on the “History of Immigra- 
tion”, “The Five Million Dollar Loan”, and “The Creation of 
Michigan Territory.” 

His interest in Masonry covers the history of half a century. 
He was a member of the Pine Grove Lodge No. 11 F. and A. M. 
48 years, and had life membership in the lodge. He was also 
life member of the Huron chapter, No. 27, R. A. M. and a mem- 
ber of Port Huron Commandery, No. 7, Knights Templar. He 
was an honorary member of the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 
He was a past president of the Michigan Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and past governor of the state organ- 
ization of the Society of Colonial Wars. He had served as 
president of the Port Huron Art Association and as vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Art Association. 
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The life of William Lee Jenks was a most unusual record 
of public and private achievement extending over a period of 
eighty years. 


NTEREST in collecting and publishing Michigan’s local 
l history began very early. The Michigan Historical So- 
ciety founded by Lewis Cass and others in 1828 preserved the 
papers read at meetings and many of these were later pub- 
lished in first volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections. The Centennial of 1876 gave impulse to this pub- 
lication. 

Looking towards the Centennial of 1876 the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society was founded in 1874. Its meet- 
ings were attended by delegates from the various county 
pioneer societies. Every county had its Pioneer Society, and 
these local societies were vigorous in that time when folks were 
still close to the pioneer days. The younger folk were descend- 
ants of pioneers. Many valuable papers were read at the 
county meetings, which formed the basis for the earliest County 
Histories. 

The Centennial opportunity for county histories was seized 
by three Philadelphia firms, L. H. Everts and Company, Everts 
and Abbott, and D. W. Ensign and Company, and a little later 
by Chicago firms, principally C. C. Chapman and Company. 

The wave of interest lasted from 1876 to about 1882 and re- 
sulted in the production of almost an even score of volumes 
for the counties south of Saginaw Bay. 

It is noteworthy that among these the older counties of 
Wayne and Monroe were not represented. 

The first county histories were those of Oakland, Calhoun 
and St. Joseph counties. They were exceptionally full of 
pertinent details of early settlement, and the same may be 
said for those of Branch, Genesee, Hillsdale and Kalamazoo. 

These early histories obviously furnished much of the his- 
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torical data used in the later and more carefully constructed 
county histories. 

The histories published by C. C. Chapman Company in that 
period are especially poor. They give data of comparatively 
little value for settlement, garbling the papers furnished by 
pioneers, and abounding in appealing generalities. 

A second wave of interest in Michigan local history is shown 
by volumes appearing in the years 1888-1892. These came 
from two Chicago firms, Chapman Brothers, and the Bio- 
graphical Publishing Company, and differed from the earlier 
output in being distinctly biographical in character. Many of 
them bore names beginning “Portrait and Biographical 
Album.” They are of much value in tracing the sources of 
population. 

Since 1905 several Chicago Publishing houses have appeared 
in this field, one of which, the Lewis Publishing Company has 
put out work of a much higher grade than that published 
hitherto. The title of these volumes begins, “The Twentieth 
Century History.” As a whole they do not contribute much 
new data on the earlier period but they are better organized 
and they come farther down to date. 

Almost without exception the county histories give a large 
section of their space to biographical sketched of pioneers and 
contemporary business men and women. Since the volumes 
were sold by subscription the subjects of these sketches are in 
the main those who could afford to buy the volumes. It thus 
happens that prominent early pioneers who were not fortunate 
enough to have descendants living in the county, received scant 
treatment. 

Without exception the volumes are of the unwieldy folio 
or quarto size, with heavy leather binding, thick paper, and 
very poor indexes. Their general tendency to cater to per- 
sonal and family pride, their fulsome eulogy, their “built to 
sell” features, and exhorbitant prices have made them objects 
of much ridicule among academic folk. 

Yet for many phases of early settlement, and even of later 
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development, they are the main source of information. With 
proper checking they may be made to yield light on many 
questions, especially the founding of villages, routes of early 
travel, prejudices and motives of settlers, sources of popula- 
tion and general conditions of pioneer life. 

A service which competent citizens could render would be to 
index these volumes. As said, the indexes are invariably poor. 
A good index saves time and labor and is indispensable for 
rapid work. 

In 1884 appeared Silas Farmer’s History of Detroit and 
Michigan, mainly Detroit. And in 1890 appeared an edition 
entitled History of Detroit and Wayne County and Early Mich- 
igan, in two volumes, the second biographical. Farmer was a 
prominent Detroit publisher (S. Farmer and Co.), and his 
Michigan publications were authoritative and well written. He 
came of a family of map makers. One of the earliest maps of 
Michigan based upon actual surveys were the John Farmer 
maps of the 1820’s which later reached a demand in cities of 
the east that could hardly be supplied. The Farmer maps, 
guides, and gazetteers were a strong influence in the settle- 
ment of early Michigan. 

Robert Ross and George Catlin wrote Landmarks of Wayne 
County and Detroit in 1898. 

The history of Grand Rapids was well presented in 1891 by 
Albert Baxter in his History of the City of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Earlier, Franklin Everett (1878) wrote the Memorials of the 
Grand River Valley, under the auspices of the Old Residents’ 
Association, making one of the chief sources of pioneer in- 
formation in that region. 

Dwight Goss wrote Grand Rapids and Its Industries (two 
volumes) in 1906. 

The history of the upper part of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan is told by Perry F. Powers (1912) in three volumes, 
A History of Northern Michigan and Its People. 

The history of the upper peninsula is related by A. L. Sawyer 
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in A History of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan and Its 
People (3 vols., 1911). 

The Magazine is frequently asked where copies of these 
books and many others can be obtained. Reasonable prices are 
offered. The Centennial has stirred much interest in possess- 
ing this historical literature, and persons wishing to sell 
would do well to communicate with the Michigan Historical 
Commission at Lansing. 


N the death of the Rev. Father William Francis Gagnieur, 
| S. J., on February 7, the state’s historical work lost a 
devoted friend. Father Gagnieur, priest for half a century 
and widely known missionary to the Indians of the Great 
Lakes region, was approaching his eightieth birthday, which 
would have been May 10. 

“Last of the Black Robes,” direct follower of the great Mar- 
quette, the beloved missionary had finally come to where he 
was no longer able to endure the winter hardships and cover 
the distance from Manitoulin Island in Georgian Bay to Es- 
canaba and Rapid River on the west and to Whitefish Point 
and the Canadian north shore stations. 

Father Gagnieur had a unique record as master of Indian 
languages. Some time ago he made a trip to the University 
of Michigan, at the request of the University, to compile a com- 
plete phonographic record of Indian languages he had learned 
and mastered. He was a musician of ability and composer of 
several pieces for the organ. 

His contributions to the Michigan History Magazine, par- 
ticularly concerning the Indian and French place names of the 
upper peninsula are well known. 

Father Gagnieur was born at Guelph, Ontario, May 10, 1857, 
the son of a French army officer and a Scottish mother, and 
was educated at Guelph. At the age of 16, on September 6, 
1873, he entered the Society of Jesus and went to a novitiate 
near Montreal. 
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Two years after entering the novitiate he left for England 
to study, remaining at Roehampton for a year, and in 1876 
he went to Louvain, Belgium, where he remained for three 
years. 

Before his final studies, Father Gagnieur taught mathe- 
matics, Latin and Hebrew in ecclesiastical schools at Montreal 
and Three Rivers and for four years he taught on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Later he returned to Three Rivers and began a 
four-year study of Theology leading to the priesthood. He was 
the first to be ordained in what is now the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church of Montreal. 

Father Gagnieur was ordained on April 26, 1886. Follow- 
ing his first services as a priest he returned to the school at 
Three Rivers where he taught for a few years. It was then 
that he asked to become a missionary. 

In 1888 he was sent to the Indian village Wikwemikong, 
Manitoulin Island, on the northern shores of Georgian Bay 
to study the Indian language. 

Four years he spent on Manitoulin Island before moving to 
Fort William, Ontario, at the head of Lake Superior. After 
three years among the Indians at the lakehead he went to 
Sault Ste. Marie, arriving there September 7, 1895, a young 
man 38 years old. 

Among the many experiences of Father Gagnieur was his 
adoption in the Chippewa tribe. The Indian name given him, 
“Pekinawgay”, means “winner”, by which name he was always 
called when he visited Indians. He received the name shortly 
after he arrived on Manitoulin Island. 

A great eulogy to the famous missionary was given by Father 
Philip Gordon, full-blooded Indian priest, of Wisconsin, who 
spoke at a testimonial banquet for Father Gagnieur at Sault 
Ste. Marie two years ago. He said: “To you, Pekinawgay, I 
shall always turn when the going is toughest. I shall always 
remember what you did for my people.” 

The concourse that attended the obsequies of the missionary 
indicated how deeply he had entered into the hearts of many 
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of our citizens. Indians and whites, Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics were present together; city officials, brother Jesuits and 
many clerical friends of the Northern Peninsula. Bishop 
Plagens of Marquette, who sang the funeral Mass, said that 
he had asked and obtained leave from Father Gagnieur’s 
superiors in Canada that he might be buried in Michigan soil 
that he had blessed by his long and holy labors. 


IX ever-increasing historical interest, as the years pass, 
QO will be the “Grant house,” once the Detroit home of an 
obscure Army lieutenant who later became one of our Coun- 
try’s greatest generals and the eighteenth president of the 
United States. 

Last summer, a modest, two-story pine cottage was moved 
from 1369 Fort Street east where it had stood for almost a 
century, to the State Fair Grounds—to becomes one of Mich- 
igan’s historic shrines. It was to this cottage that Ulysses S. 
Grant took his bride in 1849, shortly after his period of service 
in the Mexican War. The Grants rented their home from 
Michel Riche, in order to be conveniently near the barracks 
which were then located a few blocks distant, on Russell 
Street. 

A white picket fence marked off the yard, and at the rear 
of the house was a generous space devoted to a garden, with 
fruit trees at intervals. 

Of recent years the historic significance of the house had 
been almost forgotten. But in 1922 the Ladies of the G. A. R. 
gathered there for a service in honor of Grant’s one hundredth 
birthday anniversary, and later a bronze tablet was placed on 
the front of the house. 

In February, 1936, it was announced that the house was for 
sale and that if no purchaser were found, it would be demol- 
ished to make way for industrial expansion. The days went 
by. Arrangements to raze the house had been practically com- 
pleted when the matter came to the attention of the late 
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P, W. A. Fitzsimmons, vice-president of the Detroit Historical 
Society. He at once opened negotiations on behalf of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, of which he was presi- 
dent, and the Company bought the house—offering it as a gift 
to the State with the understanding that it was to be moved 
to the State Fair grounds and used as a permanent historical 
museum. 

The gift was accepted for the State by James F. Thomson, 
then State Agricultural Commissioner, and George A. Prescott, 
Jr., Secretary and Manager of the Fair. 

In late summer the house was moved, and was formally 
dedicated on September 5, 1986, during State Fair week. In- 
vitations were sent to State and City officials and members 
of patriotic and historical organizations; a general invitation 
to the public being extended through the press. 

Quite fittingly, the guest of honor on this occasion was a 
granddaughter of General Grant, Princess Cantacuzene (Julia 
Dent Grant) of Washington, D.C. Mrs. Louis J. Flint, Regent 
of Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, introduced Madame Cantacuzene, who spoke feelingly 
of her family’s appreciation of the preservation of the home 
where her grandparents had lived in 1849 and ’50. Acting for 
Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald, the house was accepted for 
the State by Augustus C,. Carton, then president of the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission. 

Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith, president of the U. S. Daughters 
of 1812, was in charge of the flag-raising ceremony. Secretary 
of State Orville E. Atwood also spoke feelingly. A detach- 
ment of soldiers from Fort Wayne and representatives of the 
Michigan National Guard added a military touch, and there 
was appropriate music. 

The house was furnished temporarily for the dedication 
through the cooperation of Mrs. Blaine T. Colman, superin- 
tendent of woman’s work at the Fair, and members of the 
Louisa St. Clair Chapter, D. A. R. 

Furnishings included a four-poster bed, small chest of pine, 
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a large chest of drawers and a cuspidor of brown glazed pot- 
tery—all of which had been the property of the Grants during 
their residence in Detroit; also a blue and white woolen hand- 
woven blanket which Grant carried with him throughout the 
Civil War. 

The downstairs rooms of the house are of fair size, and there 
are two fireplaces. A stairway with walnut railing leads from 
the front hallway to the second story, which has five rooms. 
There is a generous arrangement of windows, most of them 
with twelve small panes of glass, after the manner of the 
period. And of never-failing interest is a hole burned in the 
floor of one of the upstairs rooms, said to have been caused by 
the future president falling asleep with his lighted pipe in his 
mouth. 

Responsibility of securing permanent, authentic furnishings 
of the period has been undertaken by the Louisa St. Clair 
Chapter, D. A. R. for the Grant house, which is planned as 
the first unit of an historical center at the State Fair grounds. 

This story was furnished to the editor by Mary Humphrey, 
(M. M. L. C.) 


WANTED 


Will any person who may have, or may know of, any ma- 
terial pertaining to musical activities in Michigan during the 
period approximately from 1850 to 1860, please communicate 
with Mr. Leonard Ellinwood, Instructor in Theory, Music De- 
partment, Michigan State College. This material could be in 
the form of newspaper articles, diaries, notes, song books, pos- 
ters or material from the individual singing societies of the 
period. 
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RITERIA For THE Lire History: WITH ANALYSES OF SIx NOTABLE 
DocuMENTs. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1935, pp. 288. 
Price $2.50. 

Interesting for its emphasis upon the possible contributions of psy- 
chology and sociology to historical technique. The author believes the 
individual personality results from the impact of social life on the 
organic nature of man, and he formulates and illustrates seven criteria 
defining the data required for a complete life history. Examines Wells’ 
Ezperiment in Autobiography. 


A HIstory oF AMERICAN BIoGRAPHY, 1800-1935. By Edward H. O’Neill. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 428. Price $4. 

A unique work; a critical annotated bibliography of the subject. The 
author views biography as an art product, a study of personality, a re- 
creation of the individual. 


THE LINCOLN LEGEND. A STUDY IN CHANGING CONCEPTS. By Roy P. 
Basler. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1935, pp. 336. Price 
$3.50. 

A comparison of the real Lincoln assessed from documentary evidence 
with the mythical Lincoln that has grown up since the Civil War. Con- 
tains a classified bibliography. It is regrettable that specific references 
are not given for the many quotations used. 


O_p Historic CHURCHES OF AMERICA. By Edward F. Rines. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America. Macmillan, N. Y., 1936, pp. 373. Price $6. 

A beautifully illustrated volume describing the old historic church 
buildings of America, their history and traditions, the important part 
which they played in shaping America’s destiny. The author has 
grouped the buildings geographically. The missions, shrines and church 
structures of the Middle Western states are given considerable space. 
The Old Mission Church, Mackinac Island, is specially mentioned. 


WHo’s WHO IN MICHIGAN. Edited by Herbert S. Case. Published 
privately (n. p.), 1936, pp. 467. Price $10. 

A practical guide to contemporary citizens of Michigan who have 
played a prominent part in the building of the state, both men and 
women : educators, industrialists, business and professional folk, writers, 
public officers, etc. Mr. Case is publisher of the Munising News and 
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of the Manistique Pioneer-Tribune. The volume is not a social “blue 
book”, and many eligible persons are omitted who will doubtless be 
included in future editions. The sketches compare favorably with 
Who’s Who in America. 


Pratt, THE RED MAn’s Moses. By Elaine Goodale Eastman. Illus- 
trated. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1935, pp. 286. 
Price $3.00. 

An authoritative and well written account of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s dealings with the Indians after the Civil War. Richard Henry 
Pratt through his service in the United States Army became interested 
in the problems of the Indians and the possibility of making them use- 
ful citizens. Out of his work grew the founding of Carlisle Indian 
School in Pennsylvania, of which Pratt became president. The author 
was formerly a member of the faculty. 


Hupson’s Bay CoMPANY: A Brier History. Illustrated. Hudson’s 
Bay House, London, 1934, pp. 68. : 

A bit of high-grade advertising. Direct, straight-away story of Amer- 
ica’s oldest fur-trading company, founded 1670. Portions based on 
hitherto unused source material. Contains also statement of present 
activities and personnel. 


GUARDING THE FRONTIER: A STupY OF FRONTIER DEFENSE FROM 1815 
To 1825. By Edgar Bruce Wesley. The University of Minnesota Press, 
Mineapolis, 1935, pp. 217. Price $2.50. 

Based upon documentary evidence but as a whole not broad in scope. 
Neglects in particular the military situation of previous years in re- 
lation to the British. Little use is made of the Canadian archives which 
show Mackinac to have been the key to the whole western situation. 


THE WESTERN MILITARY FRONTIER, 1815-1846. A DISSERTATION IN HIs- 
Tory. By Henry Putnam Beers. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1935, pp. 227. Price $2. 

A study of the military frontier from the close of the War of 1812 to 
the Mexican War. Aims to show the significance of the army in fron- 
tier development. Gives evidence of having been hastily written. 


REFERENCES ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN His- 
Tory. By Everett E. Edwards. U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture Library, 
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Bibliographical Contributions number 25. Multigraphed. Washington, 
D. C., 1935, pp. 63. 

Comments by historians, economists, journalists, geographers, states- 
men and many other classes of writers in the main upholding the sound- 
ness of the Turner thesis regarding the part which the frontier played 
in shaping American life. Keen, concise, luminous. Full bibliographical 
data. 


Fo.kK-Soncs oF OLp QuEBEC. By Marius Barbeau. Song translations 
by Regina Lenore Schoolman. Bulletin 75, Anthropological Series num- 
ber 16, National Museum of Canada, Department of Mines. Illustrated. 
—n.p., [1985] pp. 72. Price 25 cents. 

Well written by a master in this field. Airs and translations given. 
Many of them songs of Canadian voyageurs in days of the fur-trade. 


“The Cession of the Old Northwest’, by Merrill Jensen, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1936, discusses the role played 
Ly Maryland and other Middle States in creating the national domain 
west of the Alleghanies. It shows their motivation to have been less 
their patriotic abstraction and national wisdom than their jealousy 
of Virginia and the power of speculative land companies within those 
states. The real conflict is shown to have been between two specu- 
lative groups. Virginia naturally looked after her own. 


“The Western Prologue to the War of 1812”, by Robert L. Fisher, in 
the Missouri Historical Review for April, 1936,-.gives a luminous sketch 
of the frontier background for the parts played by Detroit and Mackinac. 





